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Closer  Coordination  Between  Business 
Education  and  Placement 

By  Lloyd  L.  Jones 

Former  Assistant  Commissioner,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HIS  article  attempts  to  discuss  plans 
and  ideas  for  closer  cooperation  between 
business  education  as  operative  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  placing  of  commercially- 
trained  public  school  students  in  business 
offices. 

Intelligent  placement  cannot  be  separated 
from  vocational  guidance.  Intelligent  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  must  be  based  upon  facts ;  and 
the  fact  foundation  for  guidance  and  placement 
is  the  data  on  which  an  adequate  commercial 
curriculum  must  be  constructed.  In  other 
words,  if  placement  of  public  school  drop¬ 
outs  and  graduates  is  to  function,  then  the 
person  responsible  for  placement  must  know 
about  the  needs  of  the  immediate  business  com¬ 
munity  and  see  to  it  that  boys  and  girls  are 
guided  and  trained  for  those  needs. 

It  has  become  quite  popular  for  the  public 
secondary  school  to  boast  of  having  some  per¬ 
son  responsible  for  placement.  But  how  does 
a  placement  department  function?  Does  the 
person  responsible  for  placement  really  go  out 
into  the  business  community,  get  acquainted 
with  the  business  men  and  employers,  and 
bring  back  to  his  school  the  facts  which  will 


help  build  an  adequate  and  functioning  cur¬ 
riculum?  Can  the  person  responsible  for  place¬ 
ment  make  occupational  studies  and  talk  the 
language  of  business?  In  how  many  schools 
is  such  a  person  permitted  to  leave  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  making  community 
contacts? 

Ignorance  of  Community  Life 

Ignorance  about  community  life  and  occu¬ 
pational  facts  is  indefensible  in  this  public 
school  placement  business.  We  all  grant  that 
the  secondary  school  knows  considerable  about 
the  requirements  of  colleges  and  universities. 
High  school  principals  and  school  counselors 
are  deluged  with  college  catalogs  and  are 
often  called  upon  by  college  representatives. 
This  is  guidance — and  very  excellent  guidance 
— for  potential  college  students,  but  they  com¬ 
prise  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
public  school  enrolment. 

When  we  consider  that  36  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  in  public  secondary  schools  are  pur¬ 
suing  commercial  courses  with  the  idea  of 
entering  business,  but  that  less  than  25  per 
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cent  are  graduated  from  high  school,  then  we 
liave  a  serious  problem  of  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  for  the  75  per  cent  who  leave  high  school 
and  enter  community  business  life.  Placement 
seems  to  have  concerned  itself  largely  with 
high  school  graduates.  Placement  is  much 
more  than  answering  a  telephone  call  for  a 
good,  honest,  reliable  boy  who  will  have  to 
start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  In  this  sort 
of  request  the  employer  is  spending  five  cents 
for  a  telephone  call  and  saving  the  price  of  a 
want  ad  in  a  newspaper.  The  sending  of  a 
boy  in  answer  to  this  request  does  not  require 
much  placement  skill  or  ingenuity  and  is 
largely  a  waste  of  school  money  and  time. 

Th(  Field 

In  research  and  scientific  investigation, 
modern  business  is  already  setting  the  pace  for 
the  public  schools.  We  are  aware  that  within 
the  past  fifty  years  there  have  been  startling 
changes  in  the  occupations  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  changed  from 
dominant  agricultural  activities  and  have  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  industrial  and  commercial 
nation  in  the  world.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  school  modifying  its  curriculum  to 
meet  changing  industrial  and  business  condi¬ 
tions.  But  does  the  school — your  school — 
have  any  machinery  set  up  for  informing  itself 
on  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities  in 
the  community?  Is  it  not  the  function  of  the 
school  to  gather  unbiased  occupational  in¬ 
formation  ? 

And  right  here  there  lies  the  chance  for 
a  great  contribution  by  the  school  placement 
expert,  who  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  gather 
information,  organize  it  for  the  enrichment  and 
adjustment  of  the  curriculum,  and  for  the 
placement  and  follow-up  of  drop-outs  and 
graduates. 

The  public  school  requires  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance.  Why?  So  that  boys  and  girls  can 
acquire  bundles  of  information  about  and 
training  for  jobs  which  do  not  exist,  or  about 
jobs  tliey  may  get  when  they  are  thirty  or 
forty  years  old?  What  do  the  vocational 
counselors  or  the  teachers  who  are  requested 
to  help  place  boys  and  girls,  or  the  so-called 
placement  experts  know  about  jobs?  How- 
many  of  them  ever  earned  a  dollar  outside  of 
the  classroom?  How  many  of  them,  indeed, 
ever  could? 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  requires  that  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  have  or  get  office  or  business 
experience  in  the  field  of  the  commercial  sci¬ 
ences  they  are  teaching.  Practically  every 
teacher  thus  equipped  becomes  a  guidance  and 
placement  expert.  They  know  that  placing 
boys  and  girls  is  more  than  answering  tele¬ 
phone  requests  for  office  help.  True  guidance 
is  assisting  boys  and  girls  (by  information) 


to  select,  prepare  for  (by  adequate  courses  of 
study),  enter  into  (by  placement),  and  succeed 
(by  follow-up)  in  the  commercial  occupations. 

The  Function  of  the  Schools 

If  the  public  secondary  school  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  training  boys  and  girls  for 
effective  lives  in  an  economic  community,  if 
the  public  school  is  to  enable  them  to  function 
effectively,  economically,  and  happily  in  society, 
then  these  students  have  the  right  to  demand 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  occupational  informa¬ 
tion.  The  person  responsible  for  placement, 
either  a  full-time  counselor,  or  a  teacher  who 
works  at  it  part-time,  or  an  assistant  principal 
whose  responsibility  is  to  place  drop-outs  and 
graduates,  must  honestly  and  truthfully  inform 
boys  and  girls  as  to  the  following  facts : 

1.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  specific  occu¬ 
pations. 

2.  Distribution  or  extent  of  said  occupations. 

3.  Certainty  of  economic  stability  of  said  occu¬ 
pations. 

4.  Social  status  of  said  occupations. 

5.  Levels  of  intelligence  required  for  success  in 
said  occupations. 

6.  Compensation  or  pay. 

7.  Number  of  hours  of  work  per  day. 

8.  Chances  for  promotion. 

9.  Chances  for  further  study  and  development 
leading  to  promotion. 

10.  Opportunities  for  self-expression  and  happiness. 

11.  Is  employment  temporary,  seasonal,  or  i)e- 
riodical  ? 

12.  Is  it  healthy  and  safe? 

13.  What  sort  of  environment  surrounds  said  em¬ 
ployment? 

14.  What  educational  opportunities  are  there,  full¬ 
time  or  part-time,  for  further  specialization  and  im- 
pro\ement  ? 

I'he  public  school,  through  the  counselor  or 
placement  or  business-contact  expert,  can  give 
ynbiased  and  uncolored  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions.  Unless  the  public  school  renders  such 
a  service,  boys  and  girls  will  continue  to  select 
their  jobs  in  the  old,  wasteful,  hit-and-miss 
fashion. 

What  to  Da 

My  thesis  is  this :  The  public  school  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  the  person  responsible  for 
placement  or  for  the  making  of  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  drop-outs  and  graduates  and  busi¬ 
ness,  must  realize  that  this  is  an  age  of  analysis 
and  research;  that  upon  the  interpretation  of 
facts  the  courses  of  study  must  be  built;  that 
closer  coordination  between  business  education 
and  placement  must  come  from  an  understand¬ 
ing,  appreciation,  and  active,  participating 
acquaintance  with  these  three  things : 

1.  Community  commercial  occupations  survey. 

2.  Job  or  duties  analysis  of  specific  occupations. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  student— his  aptitudes  and 
talents. 
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A  fair  sampling  of  what  people  in  commer¬ 
cial  occupations  really  do  must  be  obtained. 
The  person  responsible  for  placement  cannot 
proceed  blindly,  but  must  work  out  some  plan 
for  interviewing  office  employees  and  business 
men. 

Community  Commercial  Occupations  Survey 

The  alert  commercial  department  of  any 
secondary  school  will  see  to  it  (yes,  even  de¬ 
mand)  that  it  has  some  machinery — preferably 
the  person  responsible  for  placement — set  up 
for  informing  the  school  regularly  and  con¬ 
tinually  about  the  number  and  kinds  of  jobs 
in  the  business  community.  Several  cities  have 
completed  rather  outstanding  surveys  in  this 
line ;  among  them  are  St.  Louis,  Pasadena,  and 
Cleveland.  Such  surveys  ought  to  be  made  by 
l)ersons  responsible  for  placement  in  every 
city.  The  business  world  welcomes  such  con¬ 
tacts,  and  they  can  be  made  through  associa¬ 
tions  of  office  managers,  business  men’s  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  like. 

]oh  Analysis  of  Specific  Occupations — General 
Office  Clerk,  For  Instance 

In  Cleveland,  the  job  or  duties  analysis  of 
the  work  of  the  general  clerk — the  non-steno- 
graphic  and  non-bookkeeping  type  of  position 
— was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Cleveland 
Office  Managers’  Associa-  • 
tion.  Committees  represent¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  office  managers  set 
about  to  find  out  something 
of  this  little-known  but  very 
important  kind  of  work. 

From  many  interviews,  the 
writer  made  out  a  list  of  four 
hundred  eighteen  duties  per¬ 
formed  by  the  so-called  gen¬ 
eral  office  clerk.  The  upshot 
of  the  study  has  been  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  point  of  view. 

When  we  think  that  over 
60  per  cent  of  all  workers  in 
the  field  of  business  are  gen¬ 
eral  clerks,  the  importance 
of  such  a  study  reveals  itself. 

Where  are  the  adequate  text¬ 
books,  the  courses  of  study, 
and  the  constructive  ideas  in 
this  exceedingly  important 
field?  Confusing  opinions 
dominate  it,  for  the  most  part,  today. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Student — His  Aptitude 
and  Talents 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  person  responsible 
for  placement  to  find  out  about  jobs  and  the 
specific  duties  attached  to  each  one,  but  to  help 
the  teachers  discover  the  aptitudes  and  talents 


of  the  students  to  learji  to  perform  efficiently 
the  duties  of  those  jobs.  It  is  hardly  common 
sense  to  believe  that  all  students  can  become 
equally  good  bookkeepers,  for  instance,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  believe  that  they  can  all  be¬ 
come  equally  good  pianists.  Standards  must 
be  set  up  for  determining  our  future  office  em¬ 
ployees.  Testing  and  measurement  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  mastered  and  administered,  by 
or  with  the  cooperation  of  the  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  placement.  Standards  should  be  set 
up  in  terms  of  human  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics,  instead  of  artificial  grades.  The  per¬ 
son  responsible  for  placement  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  that  the  commercial  sciences 
can  lead  the  educational  world  because  they 
are  not  encumbered  by  a  thousand  years  of 
ancient  precedent  and  tradition,  and  are  not 
dominated  by  entrance  requirements  to  college. 

Coordinate  Business  Education  and  Placement 

After  a  number  of  years  of  experience  as  a 
counselor  and  as  a  supervisor  of  office  em¬ 
ployees,  the  writer  believes  that  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  placement  should  see  to  it  that 
the  student  who  is  expecting  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  commercial  sciences  is  given,  for 
at  least  one  semester,  a  background  of  useful 
information  which  will  show  him  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  worthwhile  goods  and  services  in  an 
economic  community ;  and 
that  the  following  semester 
he  should  be  introduced  to 
and  trained  for  some  of  the 
jobs,  skills,  and  technique  as 
a  producer  of  worthwhile 
goods  and  services  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  community.  Thus  the 
placement  person  will  be  do¬ 
ing  something  constructive 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth 
grades  for  the  75  per  cent 
who  drop  out,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  fact  background  for 
the  more  advanced  commer¬ 
cial  sciences  to  those  who  re¬ 
main  in  school  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated.  Then  as  these  boys  and 
girls  come  to  the  vocational 
counselor  or  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  placement,  they 
will  have  had  more  accu¬ 
rate  data  for  selecting  their 
courses  of  study,  and  they  can  be  scientifically 
placed  in  the  right  kind  of  jobs. 

This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  meant  by 
closer  coordination  between  business  education 
and  placement.  The  whole  idea  of  elementary 
business  training  will  remain  an  unsettled 
question  until  vocational  counselors  and  place¬ 
ment  people  see  its  importance  and  work  to¬ 
gether  purposefully  for  its  solution. 


Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  the  author 
of  this  article,  was  for  seven 
years  the  vocational  counselor  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  that 
time  he  placed  thirty-five  hundred 
boys  and  girls  in  their  first  office 
positions  and  helped  advance  six 
hundred  of  them  to  bettep  jobs. 

In  addition  to  various  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  for  the  past 
two  years,  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
the  supervisor  of  nearly  three 
hundred  girls — clerks,  typists,  and 
stenographers — who  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  task  was 
the  selection,  supervision,  and 
training  of  them. 

His  experience  both  as  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  and  as  employer 
places  him  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  "Closer  Co¬ 
ordination  Between  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Placement." 

— Editor 
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Preparing  Students  for  the  O.G.A.  Contest 

One  of  Our  Successful  ^"Trainers"  Discusses  His  Methods 


^  GUY  G.  GEORGE  was  the  first 
teacher  to  respond  to  our  request  for 
"*■  an  outline  of  the  procedure  followed 
in  training  O.  G.  A.  contestants,  and  we  are 
publishing  his  letter  with  a  conviction  that  the 
suggestions  it  contains  will  be  helpful  to  other 
teachers  interested  in  the  contest  announced 
in  this  month’s  Gregg  Writer. 

Mr.  George  has  demonstrated  often  that  his 
method  gets  results.  As  many  of  you  know, 
his  class  at  Burlingame  (California)  High 
School,  won  second  place  in  the  contest  last 
year,  with  a  score  of  74.75  made  by  his  ten 
entrants.  Every  class  that  Mr.  George  has 
entered  in  these  contests  has  w'on  Honorable 
Mention  or  a  prize — the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho, 
class  winning  third  place  in  1927.  Mr.  George’s 
own  skill  as  a  penman  is  well  known  to  those 
that  have  followed  the  results  of  our  Teachers’ 
Blackboard  Contests,  in  which  he  has  won 
many  honors. 


Lets  Exchange  Plans! 

His  article,  Mr.  George  tells  us,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  written 
him  by  a  teacher  interested  in  improving  her 
own  work  in  the  contest.  It  demonstrates  the 
active  interest  of  teachers  in  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  and  in  participation  in  an  activity- 
promoted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  short¬ 
hand  writing  skill.  Doubtless,  you  have  used 
a  method  of  training  O.  G.  A.  contestants  that 


will  be  interesting  and  helpful.  Why  not  let 
us  have  it?  Your  contribution  at  this  time 
will  help  to  make  the  work  of  others  training 
contestants  more  effective,  and  w-ill  give  us 
all  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted.  There  is  considerable  good  to  be 
had  from  this  give  and  take  of  ideas,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  not  be  supporting  our  Boards 
of  Trade,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  commercial  and 
social  clubs  of  various  kinds  found  in  every 
community.  Do  not  “hide  your  light  under 
a  bushel’’ — ^hold  it  aloft  where  others  can  see 
and  be  guided  by  it 

Contest  Aids  Class  Progress 

The  O.  G.  A.  Contest  opens  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  appears  in  this  month’s  issue 
of  the  Gregg  Writer.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy,  write  for  one  today.  Organize  your 
teams  for  competition,  and  plan  your  program 
so  that  periods  or  a  part  of  each  period  each 
week  may  be  assigned  to  O.  G.  A.  Contest 
training.  The  contest  is  an  excellent  means 
of  stimulating  and  maintaining  interest  in  the 
execution  of  good  notes  while  studying  theory, 
and,  later,  in  maintaining  a  good  style  while 
training  to  write  at  higher  speeds.  Systematic 
training  in  the  writing  of  good  notes  during 
the  contest  period  will  positively  bring  results 
in  the  ultimate  efficiency  and  skill  of  your 
shorthand  students  in  all  their  work,  as  Mr. 
George  emphasizes. 


Mr.  George's  Letter 


(^PREPARATION  for  the  O.  G.  A.  contest 
-^is  an  incidental  matter,  and  I  would  not 
favor  the  contest  if  it  was  not  an  aid  to  class¬ 
room  work.  The  week  we  spend  on  intensive 
drill  on  the  contest  copy  is  time  well  spent, 
as  pupils  develop  a  critical  eye  for  shorthand 
during  that  time  that  they  would  not  develop 
in  any  other  way,  I  think.  Elach  day  of  that 
week  they  think  they  are  writing  more  poorly. 
Of  course,  the  fact  is,  they  are  beginning  to 
know  what  fine  shorthand  is.  That  week  leaves 
a  permanent  impression  on  their  shorthand 
writing,  and  maybe  on  their  lives,  for  that 
matter. 


Right  Shorthand  Habits 

But  the  secret  of  success  in  the  contest  is  to 
develop  right  habits  from  the  beginning.  This 
requires  a  little  analysis.  Let  us  consider — 
What  are  right  habits  in  shorthand  writing? 


First,  we  must  acquire  right  habits  with 
reference  to  what  I  might  call  mechanical  de¬ 
tails — position  of  body,  feet,  tablet,  left  hand 
above  writing  and  supporting  weight,  free 
right  arm,  correct  writing  position  of  hand, 
easy  writing  motion. 

Above  all,  however,  is  the  matter  of  motion. 
I  think  the  learner  of  any  kind  of  manual  skill 
must  first  have  an  exact  image  of  the  motion 
he  should  make.  Here  is  where  the  teacher 
comes  in.  Maybe  a  teacher  can  make  a  vivid 
word  picture  which  will  take  the  place  of 
demonstration,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  know  teachers 
who  cannot  write  shorthand  with  the  right 
motion,  but  neither  can  they  explain  exactly 
how  to  do  it,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
it  is  done.  I  shall  never  forget  the  source  of 
my  own  inspiration  to  write  good  shorthand. 
He  was  a  hot-headed  little  Irishman,  pardon 
me,  who  wrote  beautiful  shorthand  w-ith  amaz¬ 
ing  speed  and  ease.  He  didn’t  spend  much 
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time  analyzing  the  motions,  but  he  “sure”  could 
make  them ! 

For  beginners  I  both  write  and  explain  how 
it  is  done.  I  write  fast,  then  I  give  a  sort 
of  “slow-motion”  analysis.  When  they  fail  to 
get  the  right  result,  I  write  an  imitation  of 
their  work  on  the  board,  and  show  them  why 
they  did  not  get  the  right  result,  and  how  to 
get  it.  Usually  it  is  faulty  motion,  the  turn 
was  made  too  soon  or  not  far  enough,  or  the 
start  or  stop  before  the  next  joining  was  not 
fast  enough. 

But  here  I  have  talked  about  motion  without 
illustrating.  Though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  do 
so  by  words,  I  shall  try  to  explain  a  few 
points  I  consider  important. 

Curves 

For  beginners,  I  show  them  by  using  long- 
hand  letters  how  easily  these  curves  can  be 
made.  For  gay  I  simply  fini.sh  the  longhand 
g  with  a  succession  of  joined  shorthand  gays. 
Similarly  for  r  and  /.  Then  take  plenty  of 
time  between  strokes.  Set  the  chalk  at  the 
right  starting  point,  say  and  write  the  stroke 
at  the  same  time,  completing  both  the  writing 
and  the  speaking  with  a  quick  finish.  The 
secret  of  the  curves  lies  in  having  the  correct 
image,  the  right  set  of  the  hand,  and  the  correct 
motion  made  quickly. 

Consonant  Joinings 

The  proper  joining  of  pr,  bl,  jr,  etc.,  is  like¬ 
wise  simply  the  correct  image  and  the  right 
motion.  The  joining  of  tr,  pt,  bg,  bd,  etc., 
is  a  little  more  difficult.  ’Remember,  in  the 
cases  just  named,  there  are  two  strokes.  You 
can  make  them  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  is  de¬ 
ceived  into  carrying  an  image  of  continuous 
motion,  but,  for  beginners,  show  them  that 
there  are  really  two  strokes.  Say  "t,”  quick 
stop,  then  “r”  quickly.  Then,  after  practice, 
the  pause  between  the  two  strokes  is  lessened 
until  it  is  barely  perceptible.  This  kind  of 
drill  gives  good  joining.s. 

Circle  Joinings 

Here  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  do  once 
the  correct  motion  is  acquired,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  fine  shorthand 
writing  when  incorrect  joinings  are  made.  I 
find  few  writers  or  teachers  who  can  join 
circles  correctly.  Take  the  word  “aim”  for 
shorthand  writing.  Set  the  pen  or  chalk  just 
a  little  above  the  line,  the  distance  above  the 
line  that  m  would  be,  written  alone.  First 


motion  is  straight  downward,  as  if  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  was  being  dropped  from  m. 
Next  comes  the  swing  around  and  up  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  above  the  line  that 
your  starting  point  was.  Then  let  the  m  go! 
The  trouble  with  this  joining  usually  is  that 
the  start  is  toward  the  left  rather  than  down¬ 
ward,  and  then  the  swing  is  not  complete. 

Take  t-e-n  for  turn.  Make  a  quick,  short  t 
with  a  stop,  then  swing  back  sharply  and  far 
enough  so  that  you  can  make  the  n  with  a 
quick,  straight  stroke.  The  trouble  in  writing 
such  joinings  is  that  the  first  stroke  is  not 
decisive,  and  the  circle  turn  not  around  far 
enough — and  the  result  is  curved  strokes  in 
place  of  straight  lines.  As  soon  as  the  correct 
motion  is  learned,  the  pauses  are  cut  down  to 
practically  nothing. 

When  circles  are  joined  to  curves,  the  start 
is  away  from  the  point,  as  described  in  joining 
to  straight  lines.  The  circle  swing  must  be 
complete.  Once  the  start  and  swing  of  the 
circle  is  made  correctly,  the  rest  of  the  outline 
will  almost  take  care  of  itself. 

In  General 

We  make  rather  slow  progress  through  the 
first  few  lessons,  because  of  time  taken  for 
penmanship  drill,  but  I  can  boast  that  after 
two  weeks  you  can  find  pupils  in  my  classes 
who  write  “plate”  shorthand  of  what  they  do 
write,  and  they  do  not  “draw”  it,  either.  (Of 
course,  they  don’t  all  do  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say.) 
They  are  getting  the  foundation  on  which  they 
can  build  speed,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they 
are  getting  the  motions  necessary  to  write 
shorthand  that  they  can  read. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  of  rapid 
writing  from  the  start.  Take  plenty  of  time 
between  strokes,  get  a  sharp  image  of  what 
you  are  trying  to  do,  think  of  the  motion  by 
which  it  will  be  best  accomplished,  then  do  it. 
Individual  strokes  can  easily  be  made  at  the 
rate  necessary  for  writing  150  words  a  minute, 
but,  for  beginners,  plenty  of  time  needs  to  be 
taken  betzveen  strokes. 

I  hope  this  has  not  tired  you.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  so  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
I  should  much  rather  discuss  the  matter  orally 
and  write  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  my 
points,  but  I  hope  this  will  be  suggestive  at 
least.  Here’s  wishing  you  great  success  in  the 
next  O.  G.  A.  contest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Guy  G.  George 

Head  of  Commercial  Department, 

Burlingame  High  School, 

Burlingame,  California. 


Complete  details  of  the  1930  O.  G.  A.  Contest  will  be  found 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 
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Program  of  the 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Nfatimal  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

The  Stevens,  Chicago,  December  26-28,  if 29 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Registration  2:00 — 4:00  o’clock 

Thursday  Evening 

Federation  Reception  North  Ball  Room  8:00  o’clock 

Friday  Morning 

Federation — General  Assembly  North  Ball  Room  9:30  o’clock 


Music  Invocation  Address  of  Welcome  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome 

Remarks  by  the  President  Address 

Friday  Afternoon 

Federation  Luncheon  North  Ball  Room  12:15  o’clock 

Announcements  Address  Entertainment 


Public  Schools  Department  North  Assembly  Room  2:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  IVilliam  L.  Moore,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Direct  Association  Method  of  Teaching  Stenography,  by  Florence  Sparks  Barnhart,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Typewriting  Below  the  Senior  High  School,  by  Jane  E,  Clem,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 

Bookkeeping — Its  Place  in  the  Senior  High  School,  by  J.  O.  McKinsey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Retail  Store — Its  Place  in  the  High  School  Program,  by  Helen  Haines,  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Discussion 


Private  Schools  Department  Room  2  2:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
A  Frank  Symposium  (Time  limit  eight  minutes  each) 

What  Price  Growth?  by  J.  H.  Kutscher,  Oberlin  School  of  Commerce,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

The  Right  and  Wrong  Kind  of  Business  School  Advertising,  by  Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey  Oollege,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware  (Sec  exhibit  school  advertising  material  arranged  by  Mr.  Miller.) 

How  I  Handle  My  Public  School  Competition,  by  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

What  is  the  Most  Reprehensible  Practice  Among  Business  Colleges?  by  P.  S.  Spangler,  DufIs-Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

What  Type  of  Schools  are  Keeping  Pace?  by  C.  IV.  Edmondson,  Edmondson  School  of  Business, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

What  Should  Be  Done  and  How?  by  D.  L.  Musselman,  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Open  Rirum  to  Follow  Election  of  Officers 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table  North  Assembly  Room  3:30  o’clock 

Chairman,  N.  B.  Curtis,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Power  to  the  Nth  Degree,  by  Minnie  DcMotte  Frick,  Professor  of  Secretarial  Training,  Oregon  State 
College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Discussion 

Teaching  and  Learning  Skills  in  Typing,  by  Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Discussion  led  by  Sadie  Meehan,  Manual  High  School,  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  Ruth  Palmerton,  Joliet  High 
School,  Joliet,  Illinois 

Business  Appointment  of  Committees  Adjournment 

Business  Round  Table  Room  2  3:30  o’clock 

Chairman,  George  1.  Pearsall,  Waite  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 

A  Supervisor’s  Views  of  the  Value  of  Business  Contacts  for  Commercial  Teachers,  by  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Survey  Data  Pertaining  to  the  Need  for  Retail  Selling  Courses,  by  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sig^niheant  Contributions  to  Commercial  Education  (What  Additional  Contributions  Other  Than  the 
Teaching  of  Technical  Skills  Can  We,  as  Teachers,  Make  to  Commercial  Education?) 

Benefits  Which  We  Might  Expect  from  a  Closer  Cooperation  Between  the  Schools  and  the  Business 
World,  by  J.  Dimond,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Chicago  Branch 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table  Room  1  3:30  o’clock 

Chairman,  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York  Unii'ersity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Improving  the  Teaching  of  College  Commerce  Subjects — (a)  Accounting,  (b)  Business  Administration, 
by  speakers  to  be  selected 
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Penmanship  Round  Table  Room  4  3:30  o’clock 

Chairman,  M.  E.  Tennis,  Illinois  Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Simplification  of  Penmanship  Forms,  Penmanship  from  the  Business  Man’s  Standpoint,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  penmanship  to  be  discussed  by  C.  A.  Higgins,  Marquette,  Michigan;  Charles  Howe, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  R.  R.  Reed,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan;  D.  W.  Wedding,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
and  G.  E.  Spohn,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

This  Round  Table  is  planning  to  present  the  Federation  with  an  official  emblem,  and  is  arranging  for  a 
formal  dedicatory  service  as  a  feature  of  the  convention  banquet 

Stenotype  Round  Table  Room  3  3:30  o’clock 

Program  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Chairman  Gertrude  0.  Hunnicutt,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Saturday  Morning 

Registkation 

Federation — General  Assembly  North  Ball  Room 

Address 

Saturday  Afternoon 

Public  Schools  Department  North  Assembly  Room 


9:00 — 4:00  o’clock 

9:30  o’clock 
Business 

1:45  o’clock 


Chairman,  William  L.  Moore,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Measurement  of  Material  Difficulty  in  Stenography,  by  E.  W.  Harrison,  Head  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Teaching  of  Typewriting  by  Dictaphone,  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Supervisor  of  Typewriting,  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Teaching  of  Commercial  Machines  Used  in  the  Business  Offices,  by  Clyde  Edgeworth,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Business  Training — Its  Place  in  the  Commercial  Program,  by  L.  L.  Jones,  Former  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Discussion 


Private  Schools  Department  Room  2  1:45  o’clock 

Chairman,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
{Time  limit  twenty  minutes  each) 

Safeguarding  the  Future  of  the  Private  Business  School,  by  H.  E.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial  School, 
Denver,  Colorado 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Commercial  Education,  by  J.  0.  McKinsey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

The  Relation  of  Administration  to  Supervision,  by  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Business  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Discussion 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table  North  Assembly  Room  3:30  o’clock 

Chairman,  N.  B.  Curtis,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Improvements  Made  Possible  by  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition,  by  Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Discussion 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Transcription,  by  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  Bureau 
of  Elducation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion 

Business  Reports  of  Committees  Election  of  Officers  Adjournment 

Business  Round  Table  Room  2  3:15  o’clock 

Chairman,  George  I.  Pearsall,  Waite  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 

A  Report  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Survey  of  Commercial  Education,  by  A.  J.  Avery,  Chairman  Commercial 
Education  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

A  Report  of  the  Follow-up  Study  of  3000  Commercial  Graduates  in  Iowa,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Office  Elquipment  Survey  of  Philadelphia,  by  J.  G.  Kirk,  Director  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

A  Study  of  Clerical  Positions  for  Boys  in  Large  Chicago  Offices,  by  Lois  Bennett,  Vocational  Adviser, 
Chicago  Public  High  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A  Round  Table  Discussion  Upon  the  Progress  of  Commercial  Education  as  Evidenced  by  These  Surveys 
Reports,  by  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Elducation,  Bureau  of  Elducation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


College  Instructors’  Round  Table 


Room  1 


3:15  o’clock 


Chairman,  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Discussion  of  the  1929  Yearbook,  No.  XVII,  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education, 
entitled,  “Current  Educational  Readjustments  in  Higher  Education,”  and  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(.A  set  of  mimeographed  questions  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  attending  the 
Round  Table.) 

Penmanship  Round  Table  Room  4  3:15  o’clock 

Continuation  of  the  programs  begun  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session 
Stenotype  Round  Table  Room  3  3:15  o’clock 

Continuation  of  the  programs  begun  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session 


Federation  Banquet 
Music 


Saturday  Evening 

Entertainment  Surprises 


6:00  o’clock 
Dancing 
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International 

Congress  on  Commercial  Education 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  September  2  to  /, 

{Concluded  from  the  November  issue)  / 


FTER  the  speeches  of  welcome,  the 
first  paper,  “The  Bases  of  Commercial 
Education,”  was  presented  by  Dr.  S. 
Elzinga,  inspector  of  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  Holland,  who  warned  us  that  the  object  of 
commercial  education  is  not  only  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  which  awaits  the  pupil  after 
he  leaves  school,  but  also  a  preparation  to  meet 
the  social  needs  which  arise 
from  business  relations  and 
traffic  and  exchange  in  all 
branches  of  individual  life, 
national  life,  and  interna¬ 
tional  life.  Commercial  edu¬ 
cation  must  recognize  the 
social  and  ethical  qualities  of 
the  individual  as  well  as 
those  of  the  group.  If  this 
is  not  done.  Dr.  Elzinga  fears 
that  commercial  education, 
more  than  other  branches  of 
secondary  education,  may  de¬ 
generate  into  material  in¬ 
struction  and  mere  job¬ 
training. 

“More  than  any  other 
form  of  education,”  said  Dr. 

Elzinga,  “commercial  edu¬ 
cation  has  the  opportunity  of 
developing  the  best  social 
and  ethical  qualities  of  the 
individual.”  Business  is  as 
broad  as  the  world  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  social  sig¬ 
nificance  of  business  transac¬ 
tions  will  help  to  form  nobler 
and  better  communities. 

However,  to  do  this  and 
achieve  the  ideal,  commercial 
education  must  keep  pace 
with  a  world  which  is  chang¬ 
ing  and  developing  both  eco¬ 
nomically  and  socially.  To  help  direct  it 
into  the  proper  channels  is,  as  Dr.  Elzinga 
pointed  out,  the  ideal  of  commercial  education. 

Leading  Topics  of  the  Congress 

This  introduction  paved  the  way  for  the 
extremely  valuable  paper  by  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Kalveram,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  chief  subject  of  the  Congress, 
The  International  Interlacement  of  Economic 
Relations  and  Its  Effect  on  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  this  report,  the  speaker  referred 


to  the  vital  changes  which,  since  1914,  have 
taken  place  in  the  economic  situation  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  illustrate  his  point,  he 
presented  some  interesting  statistics,  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Germany  has  lost 
80  per  cent  of  its  iron  production  and  30  per 
cent  of  its  coal  and  steel  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States,  which  before 
the  war  owed  16,000,000,000 
marks  to  Europe,  has  now 
lent  to  Europe  over  60,000,- 
000,000  marks  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  over  30,000,- 
000,000  marks.  This  has 
specific  reference  to  world 
situations.  Not  only  have 
great  changes  come  about  in 
specific  money  relations,  but 
also  the  increasing  number 
of  newly-created  industries, 
like  rubber,  artificial  silk, 
synthetic  nitrogen,  talking- 
machines,  and  wireless,  make 
it  necessary  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  development 
of  an  international  mercan¬ 
tile  profession.  Prof.  Kal¬ 
veram  proved  the  desirability 
of  international  cooperation 
in  order  to  create  leaders  for 
the  world  community  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  also  leaders  who 
will  be  able  to  handle  inter¬ 
national  problems.  His  paper 
referred  to  many  important 
economic  negotiations  which 
apparently  must  be  constant¬ 
ly  carried  on  between  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  referred  to  the 
meeting  at  The  Hague 
which  was  making  extra¬ 
ordinary  demands  upon  the 
knowledge  and  information  of  the  delegates 
who  were  trying  to  agree  upon  the  problems 
of  war  and  to  liquidate  the  reparations. 

The  intensely  interesting  discussion  of  this 
leading  subject  was  furthered  by  papers  pre¬ 
sented  by  educators  from  France,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  two  from 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  papers  showed 
that  the  international  exchange  of  young  busi¬ 
ness  people  for  practical  education  filled  a  long- 
felt  need.  They  were  received  enthusiastically 
by  the  audience.  Apparently  Denmark  is  doing 
considerable  in  this  direction,  and  France  is 


Lloyd  L.  Jones 

Former  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  Secretary  of  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation  to  Amsterdam  Congress 
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seriously  considering  ways  and  means  to  assist 
young  people  in  completing  higher  commercial 
education  by  traveling  scholarships  in  other 
countries. 

Social  and  Economic  Implications  of 
Education  for  Business 


a  most  complete  summary  of  the  activities  of 
institutions  giving  commercial  education: 

1.  Private  business  and  commercial  schools 

2.  Public  high  schools 

3.  Private  academies  giving  secondary  education  of  a 
general  character  but  including  work  in  commercial 
subjects 

4.  Institutions  of  university  rank 


I 


Two  contributions  to  this  section  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  made  by  delegates  from  the  United 
States.  A  paper,  “Social  and  Economic  Implica¬ 
tions  of  Education  for  Busi¬ 
ness,”  by  Dr.  Leverett  S. 

Lyon,  The  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution,  Washington,  D.  C., 
provoked  much  favorable 
comment  and  praise.  Dr. 

Lyon  stated  that  the  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  which  we  are  do¬ 
ing  is  to  transfer  vocational 
education  from  a  direct  to  an 
indirect  process.  The  change 
from  vocational  training  on 
the  job  to  formal  school 
methods  has  created  many 
problems.  Unless  business 
training  can  result  in  mean¬ 
ingful  lives  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  and  of  ap- 
l)reciation  of  the  social  order 
and  social  sciences,  then  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  failing  to  provide  a 
means  of  improving  public 
service  and  citizenship.  Dr. 

Lyon  pleaded  for  prospective 
improvement  in  vocational 
ability,  for  increased  econ¬ 
omy  in  industrial  activity 
and  at  a  lower  social  cost,  a 
better  organization  of  our 
economic  system,  and  injec¬ 
tion  of  social  meaning  into 
all  our  work  in  this  age  of  impersonality, 
mass  production,  specialization,  and  machine 
operation.  To  quote  briefly  from  his  conclusion : 

It  implies  an  extension  of  the  perception  of  the 
significance  of  vocations.  It  implies  an  effort  to 
objectify  for  all,  what  business  is  and  does;  its  func¬ 
tions,  merits  and  demerits  in  the  work  of  social  life. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  prospect  of  a  sounder  cul¬ 
tural  training  and  of  a  more  enlightened  point  of 
view  upon  public  questions.  Finally,  education  for 
business  is  bound  to  serve  as  a  great  instrumentality 
of  research  in  bringing  to  all  social  scientists  more 
adequate  and  more  accurate  data  from  which  to  draw 
conclusions  concerning  the  desirable  ends  for  social 
effort  and  the  desirable  means  by  which  these  ends 
may  be  achieved. 

Development  in  Education  for  Business 

The  next  American  contribution  was  “De¬ 
velopment  in  Education  for  Business  During 
the  Past  15  Years  in  the  United  States,”  by 
Dr.  Henry  Rand  Hatfield.  Dr.  Hatfield  gave 


The  most  apparent  difference  between  busi¬ 
ness  training  in  American  schools  and  in  those 
in  Europe  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Hatfield. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the 
European  schools  offer  training 
to  young  men  who  are  already 
assured  of  a  position  in  an  in¬ 
herited  business.  The  handing 
down  of  a  business  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  is  much  more 
common  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently, 
there  is  an  appreciable  number  of 
European  students  who  are  not 
concerned  with  the  question  of 
how  to  get  a  job,  but  are  con¬ 
sidering,  rather,  how  they  can  l)est 
fit  themselves  for  filling  a  posi¬ 
tion  already  awaiting  them. 

In  America,  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  student  in  the  college  of  com¬ 
merce  has  no  assured  position, 
and  in  most  cases  has  no  definite 
idea  as  to  the  line  of  business  in 
which  he  will  embark  upon  gradu¬ 
ation.  He  desires  to  receive  a 
training  which  will  make  him  im¬ 
mediately  valuable  to  the  business 
man  and  thus  secure  for  him  a 
chance  to  show  his  ability. 

This  makes  a  marked  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Europe  and  that  of  those 
in  America,  and  materially  affects 
the  training  offered  them.  The 
training  appropriate  to  one  seek¬ 
ing  public  office  in  a  democratic 
government  is  obviously  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  best  suited  to 
the  heir  apparent  to  an  imperial 
throne.  The  situation  in  business  is 
somewhat  akin  to  that  in  politics. 

1  he  second  leading  topic  of  the  Congress, 
which  consumed  two  days,  was  The  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  and  Industry  with  Com¬ 
mercial  Education.  This  very  important  topic 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  Abbott,  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  Technical  Schools  for  Great  Britain. 

Cooperation  of  Business  and  Education 

Solving  the  problem  of  cooperation  between 
trade  and  industry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  on  the  other,  must  result  in  better 
commercial  education.  On  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  ten  papers  were  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  British,  French,  Swiss,  American, 
and  Dutch  delegates.  Mr.  Ch.  E.  H.  Boissevain, 
president  of  the  Congress  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Society  for  Commercial  Education 
for  Holland,  was  particularly  concerned  about 
this  topic.  As  a  leading  business  man  of 
Holland,  he  felt  that  this  section  of  the  meet- 
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ing  was  of  extreme  importance  to  business  men. 
He  gathered  them  in  from  all  parts  of  Holland. 
He  kept  repeating  that  business  men,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  and  trade  associations 
should  interest  themselves  more  in  commercial 
education.  He  insisted  that  business  should  be 
more  interested  in  the  products  of  commercial 
education ;  also  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  teachers  who  are  being  put  in  charge  oi 
the  training  of  young  men  and  young  women 
for  business. 

Mr.  Boissevain  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  business  men,  a  number 
of  chambers  of  commerce,  and  many  trade  and 
professional  organizations  have  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Society  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  and  that  it  was  their  finan¬ 
cial  support  that  made  this  International  Con¬ 
gress  a  success. 


There  were  three  American  papers  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  very  important  topic  of 

Training  in  Business 

“Training  in  Business,”  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Donald,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Management  Association;  “Training  for  Re¬ 
tail  Stores  Occupations,”  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Green,  director  of  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  “The  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers 
and  the  Importance  of  Experience  in  Prac¬ 
tical  Business  Life,”  by  C.  M.  Yoder,  director 
of  Commercial  Courses  at  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Donald  was  absent,  but  his  paper  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  printed  Proceedings.  It  came  up 
for  discussion.  Speaking  for  the  American 
Management  Association,  Dr.  Donald  said: 


The  Situation  in  England 

Although  Mr.  Abbott  gave  a  rather  detailed 
summary  of  the  complex  educational  system 
of  England,  he  was  convinced  that  out  of  the 


From  a  stage  when  education  of  the  worker  was 
in  large  part  a  function  of  the  master  craftsman  and 
when  training  of  the  workman  was  entirely  a  function 
of  the  master  craftsman,  the  master  craftsman,  how¬ 
ever,  l)eing  ill-prepared  to  teach  except  in  terms  of 
the  mastership  of  his  craft,  we  have  progressed 


surveys  of  the  existing  means 
of  cooperation  with  industry 
and  commerce,  the  national 
system  of  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  finally  would  evolve  a 
better  type  of  commercial 
education.  He  commented 
upon  the  lack  of  English 
studies  which  have  to  do 
with  commercial  occupations 
surveys,  job  analyses,  and 
studies  of  traits  and  duties 
of  office  workers.  His  paper 
indicated  that  educators  have 
heretofore  apparently  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  the 
making  of  the  public  schools 
the  slaves  of  existing  social 
standards  instead  of  creating 
and  demanding  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  would  be¬ 
come  leaders  and  actually 
help  to  raise  social  and  work¬ 
ing  standards.  Apparently 
Great  Britain  has  taken  to 
heart  the  first  report  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  of  the 
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through  a  stage  of  formal  class¬ 
room  instruction  of  employees, 
partly  for  educational  and  partly 
for  training  purposes — a  period 
of  mass  production  in  training — 
to  a  period  when  the  educational 
and  training  work  of  companies 
is  being  confined  largely  to  train¬ 
ing  for  the  job,  on  the  job,  by  a 
supervisor  who  has  been  trained 
to  train. 

Employee-training  has  thus 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  man¬ 
agement  problem,  and  the  stage 
has  arrived  where  the  subject  of 
training  employees  takes  a  very 
large  place  in  all  discussion  of 
management  societies  in  America. 

Retail  Store  Training 

In  his  paper,  Dr.  Green 
had  to  say : 

Future  development  in  training 
for  retail  occupations  seems  at 
the  moment  to  lie  along  two  lines, 
refinements  in  the  technique  of 
selling  and  the  development  of 
management  training.  The  con¬ 
cern  over  the  high  cost  of  retail 
distribution  in  the  United  States 
will  make  it  imperative  to  reduce 
selling  costs  as  a  part  of  a  cost 
reduction  program. 


United  States,  in  which  it  de¬ 
fined  its  duty  as  “To  extend 
and  democratize  the  sec- 
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Two  possibilities  present  them¬ 
selves.  First,  the  development 
of  a  higher  type  of  salesperson, 
who  can  give  a  higher  type  of 


ondary  public  school  system  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  offer  a  broad  practical  training 
for  useful  employment  to  the  growing  millions 
of  our  boys  and  girls  who,  for  want  of  such 
training,  are  going  unprepared  for  their  life’s 
work  into  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  home,”  and  means  to  adopt  it,  too. 


service  to  more  customers  in  a  given  unit  of  time; 
second,  the  development  of  a  systematic  plan  for  mass 
selling  with  a  limited  amount  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  service.  With  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  classify  items  of  merchandise 
into  two  groups,  in  which  service  and  price  respec¬ 
tively  are  the  chief  appeals,  it  would  seem  possible  to 
distinguish  more  carefully  between  the  two  techniques 
to  be  employed. 
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The  development  of  mergers  or  chains  of  retail 
units,  and  the  increased  complexity  of  retail  prac¬ 
tice  call  for  more  and  better-trained  executives.  Hand 
in  hand  with  education,  which  will  provide  a  back¬ 
ground  and  tools,  must  go  more  systematic  training 
on  the  job  by  major  executives.  Up  to  this  time  a 
very  small  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  phase 
of  executive  training.  Its  further  development  de¬ 
pends  for  success  upon  personnel-minded  major  execu¬ 
tives  and  better-trained  training  directors. 

Mr.  Yoder  was  not  present,  but  his  paper 
was  presented  for  consideration  at  the  meeting 
by  the  secretary  of  the  American  delegation. 

The  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers  and 
Importance  of  Experience  in  Practical 
Business  Life 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  a  number 
of  typical  American  problems  were  brought 
out  by  three  of  the  American  delegates,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Slinker,  and  Mr.  Jones.  As  we 
all  know,  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  teachers 
very  rapidly.  In  the  beginning,  business  de¬ 
manded  commercial  workers,  and  got  them 
from  the  private  business 
colleges.  And  in  those  early 
days,  the  teachers  were 
largely  those  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  courses  in  these 
business  colleges.  Instruc¬ 
tion  was,  therefore,  intended 
to  prepare  graduates  for 
jobs  as  stenographers,  typ¬ 
ists,  and  bookkeepers.  Grad¬ 
ually,  however,  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  a  few  privately- 
endowed  colleges  began  to 
train  teachers  for  the  real 
work  of  classroom  manage¬ 
ment.  Inasmuch  as  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools  must 
be  licensed  by  each  state, 
many  different  requirements 
have  been  established.  How¬ 
ever,  uniformity  and  a  high 
standard  of  achievement  is 
being  demanded  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  Improve¬ 
ment  has  increased  the  length 
of  training  from  the  old  six 
weeks’  summer  school  course 
to  courses  that  now  offer 
work  of  university  grade. 

In  many  of  our  teacher¬ 
training  courses,  the  recent 
tendency  has  been  to  empha¬ 
size  teaching  techniques  par¬ 
ticularly  and  to  minimize  technical  accuracy. 
The  combination  of  the  practitioner  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  teacher  of  business  in  one  in- 
div'idual  is  resulting  in  a  new  educational  policy. 
The  new  type  of  teacher  in  the  United  States 
must  be  an  accurate  practitioner  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  skillful  manager  of  classroom  activities. 


An  instance  of  the  desirability  of  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  the  teacher  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  director  of 
Commercial  Education  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Increasing  Skill  and  Business  Experience 
of  Teachers 

As  one  of  the  American  delegates,  Mr.  Slinker 
was  asked  to  present  his  plan  for  increasing 
the  technical  skill  of  his  teachers.  Mr.  Slinker 
has  so  arranged  affairs  that  a  commercial 
teacher  in  Des  Moines  cannot  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory  place  on  the  salary  schedule  unless 
that  teacher  has  gained  practical  experience 
in  his  own  specialty,  namely  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  accountancy,  salesmanship,  office 
appliances,  etc.  Mr.  Slinker’s  plan,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  tendency  in  public  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  very  enlightening  to  the  Congress. 

Commercial  Education  Aims 

In  the  discussion  of  these  papers  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  English  business  organization  as¬ 
serted  emphatically  that  commercial  education 
should  hav'e  as  its  sole  objec¬ 
tive  the  making  of  money,  and 
that  this  should  always  be 
impressed  upon  students.  Mr. 
Gregg  immediately  took  is¬ 
sue  with  him  on  this  as  re¬ 
ducing  commercial  education 
to  a  low  level  in  the  eyes  of 
educators  and  the  business 
community,  and  “while  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that 
practical  training  enables 
young  people  to  earn  more 
money,  undue  emphasis  on 
that  point  would  give  a  very 
limited  view  of  the  value  of 
our  special  field  of  work.” 
“In  .\merica,  we  found,’’  he 
said,  “that  it  was  only  as 
we  trained  young  people  for 
service  and  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  emphasized  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  our  subjects, 
that  commercial  education 
gained  the  respect  and  the 
support  now  given  it.’’ 

The  applause  showed  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  aims  of 
commercial  education  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Gregg.  In 
fact,  the  discussion  continued 
until  an  English  delegate,  a  woman,  expressed 
herself  as  being  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Gregg  and  very  definitely  opposed  to  the 
purely  money-making  objective.  She  evidently 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  English  educators 
in  her  charming  and  effective  presentation  of 
the  high  ideals  of  commercial  education. 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Educational  Director,  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach)  Typing 

{Continued  from  the  November  issue) 


ZiV  discussing  teaching  methods  and  devices 
the  question  inevitably  arises,  “How  much 
time  shall  we  spend  on  this  or  that  type 
of  drill  in  class,  and  how  much  in  individual 
practice?”  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
amount  of  time  must  depend  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student.  The  teacher’s  aim 
is  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  through 
the  more  efficient  class  drill,  but  she  must  spot 
the  slow  learners  and  non-learners  and  give 
them  corrective  and  remedial  drill  in  groups 
and  individually,  too. 

Some  students  are  keen,  highly  interested, 
and  work  vigorously  and  intelligently.  Others 
are  dull,  not  interested,  and  work  half¬ 
heartedly  and  with  as  little  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  effort  as  they  can.  The  teacher  can  do 
much  to  inspire  and  stimulate,  but,  after  all, 
she  is  limited  in  what  she  can  accomplish  either 
through  class  or  individual  drill  because  the 
actual  learning  must  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  student. 

Class  Drill  vs.  Individual  Practice 

Class  drill  at  once  furnishes  a  means  of 
stimulating  laggards  and  ambitious  students 
alike  and  serves  its  primary  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing  students  “how  to  practice  correctly.” 

Individual  practice  serves  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  affording  the  intelligent  student  an 
opportunity  to  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
skill  at  his  own  best  rate.  Most  of  the  class 
period  should,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  in¬ 
dividual  practice,  except  in  the  case  of  slow 
and  unintelligent  students,  who  should  be 
grouped  in  one  section  of  the  room  and  given 
group  and  individual  drill  beyond  that  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  class. 

No  general  statement  of  this  kind  can  be 
applied  indiscriminately.  There  are  times,  for 
instance  when  new  items  are  being  introduced, 
such  as  the  drills  discussed  in  this  and  recent 
issues  of  this  magazine,  when  the  teacher  will 
find  it  necessary  to  use  practically  the  entire 
period  for  class  drill.  It  pays  to  give  some 
class  drill  in  every  one  of  the  first  40  or  50 
periods  of  any  typing  course,  preferably  at  the 
outset  of  each  period,  in  order  to  insure  most 
efficient  recall  of  skills  already  learned  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  correct  new  habits  to 
be  acquired.  Many  good  teachers  even  de¬ 


vote  a  brief  period  to  class  drill  throughout 
the  whole  typing  course,  because  they  find  it 
helpful  in  aiding  this  prompt  and  efficient  re¬ 
call  of  skill.  It  also  gives  the  teacher  better 
control  of  her  "class. 

Checking  Papers 

During  individual  practice  work,  when  the 
teacher  is  not  engaged  in  dealing  with  the 
slow-learning  group,  there  will  be  plenty  to 
do  in  the  way  of  individual  inspection  and 
instruction.  The  least  possible  time  should  be 
absorbed  in  the  checking  of  papers.  The  typing 
teacher  should  no  more  be  a  checker  than  any 
other  teacher.  Checking  errors  and  doing 
police  work  was  once  regarded  as  the  main 
occupation  of  the  typing  teacher,  but  that  was 
before  we  discovered  that  typewriting  must  be 
taught  and  that  such  activities  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  instruction — indeed,  they  prevent  the 
teacher  from  discharging  her  principal  func¬ 
tion. 

Review  Drills 

As  we  have  just  intimated,  it  is  important 
to  review  all  process  drills  that  contribute  to 
the  initiation  and  improvement  of  new  or 
higher  typing  skills  at  the  outset  of  each  period. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  thorough  teacher 
will  review  rapidly 

1.  Simple  movement  drills — to  recall  correct  move¬ 
ment  with  each  of  the  fingers,  probably  calling  at 
random  for  the  execution  of  certain  home  key  move¬ 
ments  on  the  “l-2-3-4-S-6-pause-strike”  basis. 

2.  Simple  reaching  drills — to  recall  correct  reaching 
movements  for  all  isolated  character -movements 
learned  to  date,  on  the  “juj,”  “fvf,”  basis.  This  can 
be  altered  and  improved  by  calling  “fvf-pause-v,”  so 
as  to  make  more  vivid  the  real  object  of  the  exercise, 
the  v-movement. 

3.  Special  drills — such  as  carriage  return,  para¬ 
graphing  with  the  aid  of  the  tabular  key,  and  other 
drills. 

Some  of  these  class  drills  should  be  directed 
toward  recalling  best  speed  of  execution ;  some 
(at  lower  than  best  speeds)  for  recalling  100 
per  cent  accuracy  of  execution;  and  some  (at 
lower  than  best  speeds  and  best  accuracy)  for 
recalling  best  fluency,  or  rhythm.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  the  teacher  demand  a  standard 
of  execution  in  these  three  phases  that  is  not 
to  find  some  useful  place  later  on  in  practical 
typing  experience. 
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We  know,  for  instance,  that  100  per  cent 
accuracy  is  a  desirable  goal  at  which  to  aim 
because  it  is  demanded  in  business ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  exalt  100  per  cent  accuracy 
of  copy  above  100  per  cent  accuracy  of  correct 
movement,  above  any  student’s  best  attainable 
speed,  or  above  any  student’s  best  attainable 
fluency.  Likewise,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
place  such  a  high  premium  on  speed  or  fluency 
as  to  cause  either  of  the  other  two  elements 
to  suffer  irremediably.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  highly-trained  and  practised  expert,  and 
then  only  when  he  is  in  the  pink  of  physical 
and  nervous  condition,  can  it  be  truly  said  that 
best  speed  accompanies  best  accuracy  and  best 
fluency.  Normally,  typewriting  is  actually  a 
balanced  operation  in  which  these  three  ele¬ 
ments  are  modified  under  the  operator’s  con¬ 
trol  more  or  less  as  a  compromise.  Under 
practical  production  conditions  the  element  of 
accuracy  is  stressed  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two;  but  to  assume  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  production  should  govern  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  instruction  is  to  forget  the  real  ob¬ 
jective  of  instruction,  the  human  being  being 
instructed,  and  the  laws  of  learning. 

The  measure  of  skill  is  the  degree  of  control 
possessed  by  the  typist  over  his  speed,  accuracy, 
and  fluency.  These  controls  are  best  acquired 
separately  and  then  linked  together.  They  are 
then  the  true  objectives  of  all  teaching  and 
learning  of  skill. 

Frequent-Combination  and  Word  Drills 

Years  of  teaching  and  textbook  making  have 
convinced  thoughtful  people  that  much  time 
has  been  wasted  teaching  and  learning  com¬ 
binations  of  movements  which  promptly  faded 
due  to  lack  of  use.  Since  modern  psychology 
has  proved  that  the  only  real  learning  that 
functions  is  the  learning  of  an  actual  response 
which  is  used,  there  has  been  a  steady  tendency 
to  eliminate  from  the  typing  course  all  the 
meaningless  pattern  drills  and  so-called  “hard- 
combination  exercises’’  that  did  not  contribute 
as  process  drills  to  the  building  up  of  some 
frequently-used  typing  movement  or  sequence 
of  movements. 

Many  studies  in  the  reading  and  shorthand 
fields  have  served  to  set  apart  a  very  definite 
vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  that  are  now 
known  to  function  preponderantly  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas  in  the  English  language. 
Other  studies  have  been  made  which  show 
the  most  frequent  combinations  of  letters.  We 
no  longer  have  to  guess  at  the  worthwhileness 
of  combinations  of  letters  or  words.  At  least 
as  far  back  as  1923,  Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 
combined  his  own  studies  along  this  line  with 
those  of  others  in  the  field  and  presented  the 
result  in  the  very  first  week’s  work  in  his 
“New  Rational  Typewriting.”  Other  authors 
of  typing  texts  are  following  suit. 


Teachers  who  have  followed  these  articles 
will  appreciate  that  this  step  is  very  desirable, 
not  only  because  of  its  practicality,  but  because 
it  takes  into  consideration  the  important  law 
of  learning  which  rules  that  other  things  being 
equal  skill  should  he  sought  on  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  student  senses  far  greater 
satisfaction  from  the  skillful  execution  of  com¬ 
bination-movements  than  he  does  from  the  skill¬ 
ful  execution  of  a  series  of  strictly  isolated 
character-movements.  Likewise,  his  interest 
and  effort  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  when 
he  finds  he  can  skillfully  execute  words  and, 
later  on,  sentences.  The  judicious  teacher  will 
capitalize  this  interest  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  student  by  introducing  frequent  com¬ 
bination-  and  word-practice  at  the  first  pos¬ 
sible  moment. 

Let  the  reader  note,  however,  that  no  fixed 
order  can  be  laid  down  for  this  introduction  of 
combination-  atid  w’ord-practice.  In  general, 
it  appears  to  be  best  to  introduce  frequent 
combinations  in  conjunction  with  frequent 
words,  immediately  after  the  few  isolated  char¬ 
acter-making  movements  represented  in  such 
combinations  and  words  have  been  mastered 
— not  waiting  until  all  the  85  character-making 
movements  are  covered. 

One  Teacher  s  Method 

In  one  continuation  school  recently  visited, 
the  teacher  was  faced  with  the  fact  that  stu¬ 
dents  entered  and  left  the  class  daily,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  grades  of  skill  were  present  in  the 
room  at  every  period.  No  student  attended 
more  than  one  period  a  week.  This  condition 
is  duplicated  in  many  classrooms.  What  to 
do?  Well,  the  teacher  had  become  a  firm 
believer  in  the  value  of  class  drill.  Obviously, 
he  had  to  teach  every  newcomer  how  to  make 
the  42  lower-case  movements  and  the  space¬ 
making  movement  at  once — at  least  he  had  to 
show  them  how  to  approach  the  problem  in¬ 
telligently.  This  he  did  with  masterly  ability, 
paying  particular  attention  to  motivation  so  as 
to  insure  that  they  would  carry  on  effectively 
in  their  individual  practice.  After  exposing 
them  to  the  necessary  basic  ideas,  he  gave  them 
some  time  for  individual  practice,  helping  them 
when  he  could.  After  this,  he  introduced  them 
(as  well  as  the  more  experienced  students) 
to  two-  and  three-letter  word  drills — mostly 
words  of  high  frequency — followed  by  more 
individual  practice. 

Next,  some  class  drill  on  longer  words  was 
given,  stressing  particularly  how  each  word 
had  to  be  broken  up  into  its  executional  units, 
each  unit  mastered  separately  and  then  linked 
properly  into  the  complete  word.  In  the  in¬ 
dividual  practice  that  followed,  about  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  words,  ranging  from  seven  to  twelve 
letters,  were  typed.  Two  similar  words  had 
{Continued  on  page  142) 
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"If  I  Were  a  Commercial  Teacher  Jlgain” 

Mr.  Spilhnan  s  Address  at  the  i^zg  National  Gregg  Association  Conference 

Reprinted  from  the  “Gregg  Shorthand  M-agaginef  London,  England 


7" T  are  given  be- 
yy  times  to  retro¬ 
spection.  One  of 
Kentucky’s  greatest  ora¬ 
tors  made  himself  famous 
with  an  address  builded 
around  the  theme,  “If  I 
could  live  life  over  again.” 

I  am  adopting  that 
thought  and  relating  it  to 
my  experience  in  the 
classroom.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  few  among  my  hear¬ 
ers  who  know  that  I  w’as 
for  several  years  a  school 
teacher.  I  taught  seven 
years  in  six  different 
schools ;  a  fact  which  is 
not  necessarily  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  my  teaching,  but 
rather  suggests  that  I  had 
efficient  supervision.  I 
wonder  how  much  better  a 
school  teacher  I  could  be  in 
1929  than  I  was  in  1907 ; 
how  much  of  my  observation 
and  experience  could  I  mul¬ 
tiply  into  the  quality  of  my 
teaching. 

Retrospection 


What,  after  all,  is  the  im-  encouragcmi 

perishably  rich  possession  during  the  eat 

that  one  gets  from  or  gives  iMr.  Spillmat 

to  education  ?  I  suppose  I 
had  half  a  hundred  school  T^'LmmercieU 
teachers  in  my  day  and  I  oj  repr\ 

have  forgotten  all  of  them 
but  three.  These  were  the 
divinely  ordained  kind;  the  other  forty-seven 
were  just  holding  their  jobs.  To  the  one  who 
knew  the  least  I  owe  the  most.  As  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  would  say,  this  little  school  teacher  was 
the  first  star  overlooker  that  ever  came  into  my 


H.  C.  Spillman 

Manager,  Education  Department, 
Remington  Typewriter  Division,  Remington- 
Rand  Business  Service,  Inc. 


Formerly  a  teacher  of  commer¬ 
cial  subjects,  Harry  Collins  Spill¬ 
man  now  holds  the  position  of 
Manager,  Education  Department, 
Remington  Typezvriter  Division 
of  the  Remington- Rand  Business 
Service,  Inc.,  and  is  well  known 
in  America  as  a  speaker  on  com¬ 
mercial  and  general  topics.  At 
the  outset  of  his  address  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Gregg 
could  not  be  present  at  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  paid  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  encouragement  and  assistance 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
{Mr.  Spillman’s)  career.  He 
then  went  on  to  address  the  gath¬ 
ering  upon  the  topic,  "If  I  were 
a  Commercial  Teacher  again," 
as  reprinted  here. 


what  she  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  see.  I  have 
thought  if  I  were  a 
school  teacher  again,  I 
would  cultivate  rather 
more  than  I  once  did  the 
virtue  of  overlooking. 

Sanderson  of  Oundle 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  an 
article  written  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  and  purport¬ 
ing  to  contain  a  list  of 
the  ten  most  successful 
dlman  men  in  the  history  of  the 

on  Department,  world.  Wells  defined  the 

livision.  Remington-  successful  man  as  he  who 
Service,  Inc.  most  nearly  exhausted  his 

possibilities  and  in  the 
her  of  commer-  largest  measure  converted 

y  Collins  Spill-  his  latent  capacity  into  posi- 
he  position  of  tive  service  for  mankind. 

jn  Department.  Among  the  ten  there  was  a 
ifritcr  Dnnswn  t  i  i  .  •  <  t 

■Rand  Business  ^  "ad  not  heard  be- 

is  well  known  fore.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
pcaker  on  com  man  whom  Wells  said  he 

ral  topics.  At  considered  to  have  been  the 

address  he  ex-  .  r  i  i  «  i 

that  Mr.  Gregg  "^^^t  successful  man  he  had 

ent  at  the  Con-  personally  known.  He  wrote 
i  a  tribute  of  a  book  about  him — Sander- 
ude  to  him  for  q£  Qundle.  I  was  thrilled 

r^ear^'o/ltis  this  man  San- 

I  career.  He  derson  had  lived  and  died  a 

ddress  the  gath-  school  teacher.  If  you  had 

^  that  book  I  could 

eacher  again,  , 

here.  Shorten  my  address  now  by 

merely  saying  that  if  I  were 
a  school  teacher  again,  I 
would  Strive  to  be  a  school  teacher  like  Sander¬ 
son  of  Oundle. 

Be  Open-Minded 


life.  I  ran  about  the  village  in  which  I  was 
born,  bare  of  feet,  freckled  of  face,  and  gener¬ 
ally  considered  an  enemy  to  all  orderly  govern¬ 
ment.  My  outlook  upon  life  was  referred  to 
as  unpromising.  Not  so  to  this  little  school 
teacher,  this  star  overlooker,  who  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  would  some  day  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  Foreman  of  the  Grand 
Jury  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  I  owe  her 
much,  not  for  what  she  knew  or  saw,  but  for 


In  the  first  place.  Wells  said  this  man  had  a 
mind  like  an  octopus  with  always  a  tentacle 
free  to  reach  out  and  take  hold  of  whatever 
might  be  true,  even  if  it  might  be  new.  This 
is  the  unfailing  quality  of  marked  men.  Liter¬ 
ally  translated.  Wells’  compliment  to  Sander¬ 
son  was  that  he  possessed  an  open  mind.  Some 
teachers  professing  open  minds  merely  confuse 
“open”  with  “vacant.”  Here  was  at  last  a 
teacher  whose  mind  was  something  more  than 
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a  digest  of  second-hand  opinions  and  impres¬ 
sions,  a  teacher  who  had  struck  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  past  from  his  shoulders  and  had 
come  to  respect  his  own  gleam  of  light.  This 
represents  the  line  of  greatest  resistance.  The 
easy  and  more  popular  thing  is  to  be  a  “yes- 
man”  ;  to  swallow  your  ideas  rather  than 
masticate  them;  to  inherit  your  impressions. 

Be  “Live”  and  Practical 

There  was  a  second  distinguishing  quality 
in  Sanderson’s  teaching :  “He  made  his 
schoolhouse  a  miniature  copy  of  the  world.” 
How  such  a  schoolhouse  contrasts  with  many 
that  I  have  attended  and  visited,  which  were 
noteworthy  for  their  detachment  from  life  and 
for  their  very  unlikeness  to  the  practical 
verities !  This  ability  to  impart  life-awareness 
was  a  striking  attribute  of  one  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  trio  of  teachers  whom  I  have  cited 
from  my  own  experience.  He  was  “Old  Man 
Jim,”  and  “Old  Man  Jim”  was  the  best  Latin 
teacher  Kentucky  ever  produced.  I  can  see 
him  now  wending  his  way  down  into  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  college  where  we  recited  our  Latin. 
In  accordance  with  an  almost  perpetual  con- 
j  spiracy,  the  duly  appointed  Latin  delinquent 

would  pass  up  to  “Old  Man  Jim”  a  clipping 
1  from  the  morning  paper.  Out  of  the  fullness 

of  his  knowledge  of  life  “Old  Man  Jim”  would 
light  up  and  begin  discoursing  entertainingly 
,  upon  current  events.  Presently  the  bell  on  the 

,  tower  would  strike  twelve  and  the  Latin  class 

,  was  over,  and  we  hadn’t  had  any  Latin;  in 

■  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  we  studied  nothing 

in  the  Latin  class  so  little  as  w’e  did  Latin, 
j  I  am  not  sorry,  although  I  am  a  lover  of  that 

language  and  owe  it  much. 

I  To  me  the  glory  of  commercial  education 

f  is  always  its  life-likeness ;  that  it  has  its  root- 

^  ing  in  toil ;  that  here  one  must  not  only  learn 

-  to  do  by  doing,  but  must  forever  go  on  doing ; 

fj  that  commercial  graduates  are  neither  poets 

nor  peasants,  but  become  the  red  corpuscles 
;  that  vitalize  the  life  stream  of  the  industry 

'  and  commerce  of  the  world.  Therefore,  to 

change  the  form  of  commercial  education 
would  be  to  alter  its  value.  It  must  always  be 


practical,  pulsating,  life-like.  The  business 
course  needs  ballast,  it  needs  dignity,  perhaps 
it  needs  collegiate  breadth  and  contact;  but  it 
must  always  retain  its  practical  identity  and 
be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  courses. 
Sanderson  knew  that,  after  all,  experience  is 
the  master  school  teacher,  and  that  the  teacher 
who  most  nearly  approximates  to  this  master 
is  he  who  eliminates  the  greatest  possible  dis¬ 
tance  between  knowledge  and  practice  in  the 
life  of  the  pupils ;  who  aids  them  to  matriculate 
quickly  in  the  university  of  the  world.  There¬ 
fore,  Sanderson’s  courses,  his  tools,  his  subject 
matter  were  all  agencies  of  adjustment  form¬ 
ing  a  happy  component  which  Wells  called  a 
replica  of  the  world. 

Love  the  Work 

In  the  last  place,  I  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  book  that  Sanderson  sanctified  his 
knowledge  with  love.  Then,  if  I  were  a  school 
teacher  again,  I  would  know  that  in  the  great 
business  of  teaching,  knowledge  never  was  and 
never  will  be  enough.  You  can’t  succeed  with 
knowledge  without  love,  nor  can  you  succeed 
with  love  without  knowledge. 

Keep  Young 

Of  all  people  school  teachers  should  be  the 
last  to  grow  old.  When  the  bodily  graces 
diminish,  contact  with  the  young  life  should 
renew  one’s  youth  like  the  eagle’s.  Life  is 
measured  by  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
Some  men  crowd  more  living  and  more  service 
into  a  single  year  than  others  are  able  to  do 
in  a  decade  or  a  lifetime.  Old  Joel  had  the 
right  idea.  Wandering  around  on  the  hills  of 
Judea,  he  said,  “Old  men  dream  dreams  and 
young  men  see  visions.”  I  used  to  wonder 
why  he  put  it  that  way.  But  Joel  was  right 
— there  is  a  tense  to  a  dream  and  a  tense  to  a 
vision.  A  dream  is  past  tense;  it  is  retro¬ 
active.  It  is  a  mind  picture  made  with  a  still 
camera  pointed  over  your  shoulder  towards  the 
yesterdays  of  your  life.  A  vision  is  a  for¬ 
ward-facing  sweep  of  the  moving  picture 
camera  set  against  the  tomorrows  of  your  life. 


Your  Last  Chance  to  get  in  on  the 
$1260  PRIZE  COMPETITION 

The  prize  competition  for  practice  material  adapted  to  the  Anniversary  Manual, 
announced  in  the  September  number  of  The  Gregg  Writer  and  The  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher,  CLOSES  JANUARY  l^there  are  still  a  few  days  left  in  which  to 
demonstrate  your  ingenuity,  cleverness,  and  literary  ability,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  an  opportunity  to  win  a  cash  prize  for  your  effort. 

Read  again  the  details  of  the  contest  given  in  the  September  American  Shorthand 
Teacher. 

And  here  is  a  point  you  may  have  overlooked:  the  familiarity  with  the  new 
Manual  you  will  gain  by  working  up  this  material  on  the  various  units  will  be  worth 
as  much  to  you  as  any  prize  you  may  win — whether  you  win  one  or  not!  Fame, 
honor,  “riches”  may  still  be  yours,  if  you  make  the  effort. 

Take  YOUR  CHANCE  at  it! 
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Tests  on  the  Jlnniversary  Manual 

By  F.  N.  Haroun 

Portland  High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
(Continued  from  the  Nai’ember  issue) 


Unit  75 — Diagnostic  Test — Chapter  y 

Dictate  down. 


u 

1  unique  6  feud 

11  mute 

16  view 

Ow 

2  howl  7  mouse 

12  arouse 

17  bough 

Oi 

3  toiler  8  oyster 

13  envoy 

18  enjoin 

I 

4  applied  9  hide 

14  assigning 

19  rely 

Brief  Forms 

5  require  10  while 

IS  kindly 

20  power 

Umt  14 — Diagnostic  Test- 

—Chapter  j 

Dictate  down. 

Circle  and  Hook 

1  Reo  6  willowy 

1 1  chaos 

16  Owen 

Long-I  and  Vowel 

2  iodine  7  pliers 

12  piety 

17  vial 

la,  ea 

3  piano  8  created 

13  Korea 

18  radiate 

Omit  Minor  Vowel 

4  radius  9  renew 

14  ideal 

19  museum 

Brief  Forms 

5  arrange  10  consider 

1 5  wonder 

20  advantage 

Unit  // — Diagnostic  Test- 

— Chapter  ; 

Dictate  down. 

Omit  Short-U  and  OlV  1  frown 

10  bumper 

17  crush 

The  “jog” 

2  renounce 

1 1  announce 

Sume 

3  assume 

Per,Ptir,Pro 

4  pursuit 

12  profess 

18  permeate 

Vowel  Inserted 

5  produce 

Ble,  Pie 

6  humble 

13  example 

Ment 

7  ailment 

14  augment 

19  implement 

Compounds 

8  unconscious 

15  compromise 

Brief  Forms 

9  probable 

16  excellent 

20  correspond 

Unit  16 — Diagnostic  Test- 

— Chapter  6 

Dictate  down. 

-NT-D 

1  found  7  brand 

13  taunt 

19  strained 

-MT-D 

2  seemed  8  gleamed 

14  prompt 

Omit  Initial  Vozvel 

3  entry  9  empty 

15  Indian 

Ld 

4  bolder  10  filled 

16  tiled 

Days  and  Months 

5  W  ednesday  11  J  uly 

17  February 

Brief  Forms 

6  reference  12  unable 

18  allow 

20  entire 

Unit  77 — Diagnostic  Test 

— Chapter  6 

Dictate  down. 

J-Pent-d 

1  regent  5  appendix  9  gently  13  pendant 

17  contingent 

T -Def-v 

2  defeated  6  edifice  10  motive  14  defender 

18  native 

Business  Phrases 

3  Gentlemen  7  Sincerely  11  Yours  very  15  My  dear 

Sir  19  Cordially 

yours  truly 

yours 

Brief  Forms 

4  appear  8  different  12  spirit 

16  mistaken 

20  altogether 
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Unit  18 — Diagnostic  Test- 

— Chapter  6 

Dictate  dozvn. 

Be 

1  beseech 

1 1  begin 

De 

2  dAar 

12  depend 

Include  Vowel 

3  decrease 

Re 

4  repent 

13  refrain 

Include  Vozvcl 

5  reduce 

14  regain 

Dis 

6  displace 

15  disjoined 

Mis 

7  misgivings 

16  misquote 

Had 

8  we  had 

17  he  had 

-Nt  for  Not 

9  I  was  not 

18  there  is  not 

Brief  Forms 

10  difficult 

19  advertise 

20  catalog 

Unit  /p — Diagnostic  Test 

— Chapter  ~j 

Dictate  dozen. 

T-Dcn 

1  dense  6  content 

11  tendency 

16  retain 

T -Dent 

2  timber  7  tomato  « 

12  kingdom 

17  contempt 

Insert  vowel 

3  team  8  dame 

13  atone 

18  dine 

Blended  phrases 

4  to  miss  9  ought  to  know 

14  it  may  be 

19  to  draw 

Do  not.  Don’t 

5  we  do  not  care  10  they  don’t  believe 

15  if  you  do  not 

20  we  don’t  know 

Unit  20 — Diagnostic  Test 

— Chapter  7 

Dictate  dozvn. 

Reversing : 

Pars.  161-2 

1  charming  7  burner 

13  ferns 

18  impaired 

Par.  163 

2  smarter  8  curdle 

14  lard 

19  vineyard 

Par.  164 

3  surged  9  thirteen 

15  surmise 

R  omitted 

4  corner  10  margin 

16  warp 

20  worthy 

Worth,  IVorthv 

5  noteworthy  11  Farnsworth 

Thcr 

6  neither  12  brother 

17  father 

Unit  21 — Diagnostic  Test 

' — Chapter  7 

Dictate  dozvn. 

For, Fore, Fur 

1  foretell  7  forfeit 

13  foreground 

18  furnace 

Irregular 

2  furlong  8  forearm 

Fill,  Ify 

3  useful  9  notify 

14  verify 

19  harmful 

Self,  Seh’es 

4  myself  10  ourselves 

15  itself 

Age,  Pure 

5  nature  1 1  feature 

16  average 

Phrasing, Par. 171 

6  do  you  want  12  I  hope  you  will 

17  we  told  him 

20  several  days  ago 

Units  22  and  2^ — Diagnostic 

Dictate  dozen. 


Test — Chapter  8 


T  omitted  after  S 
T  omitted  after  P,K,Den 
T  written 

D  slightly  enunciated 
D  omitted  before  M,V 
Ul,  Al 
Sub,  Less 
Sub,  irregular 


1  quickest 

2  inject 

3  content 

4  pretend 

5  admittance 

6  ultimate 

7  subsidy 

8  sublease 


9  insist 

10  evident 

11  coast 

12  compound 

13  advanced 

14  alderman 

15  fearless 

16  subjoin 


17  neatest 

18  precept 


19  admiration 


20  subeditor 


Unit  24  (Phrasing  Principles) — No  Test — Chapter  8 
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Units  2;  and  26 — Diagnostic  Test — Chapter  g 

Dictate  dojvn. 


Abbreviation : 

Short  words 
As  in  longhand 

Through  accented  syllable 

Miscellaneous 

Tition,  etc. 


1  arrive 

2  amount 

3  illustrate 

4  accomplish 

5  donation 


6  doubt 

7  memoran¬ 
dum 

8  policy 

9  benefit 

10  information 


1 1  pure 

12  free  on 
board 

13  original 

14  ordinary 

15  citation 


16  proceed 

17  railroad 

18  relative 

19  corporation  . 

20  rendition 


Unit  27 — Diagnostic  Test — Chapter  g 

Dictate  doTvn. 


Compounds 

Figures 

Compounds 

Miscellaneous 


1  anyhow 

2  $300 

3  elsewhere 

4  several  gal¬ 
lons 


5  belong 

6  4  billion 

7  somewhere 

8  few  bbls. 


9  everybody 

10  7  million 
bushels 

11  whensoever. 

12  per  cwt. 


13  hereto 
1413  francs 


15  notwith¬ 
standing 

16  $2.75 


17  thereto 

18  900  lbs. 

19  otherwise 

20  8% 


Final  Tests 


Chapter  j- 

—Final  Test 

Dictate  down. 

u 

1  confusion 

17  hugely 

32  nephew 

OlV 

2  growl 

18  ounce 

33  gouge 

01 

3  choice 

19  alloy 

34  hoist 

I 

4  piling 

20  tiny 

35  glide 

45  siren 

Circle  and  Hook 

5  folio 

21  poems 

36  Naomi 

46  peony 

Long-I  and  V ozvcl 

6  riot 

22  Diana 

37  violate 

47  diary 

la,  ea 

7  affiliate 

23  creation 

38  serial 

Omit  Minor  Vowel 

8  musician 

24  alien 

39  fluid 

Omit  Short-u  and 

Ozv  9  plush 

25  drown 

40  plunge 

The  “jog” 

10  announced 

26  pronouncing 

Sutne 

1 1  consume 

27  resuming 

Per, Pur, Pro 

12  provision 

28  pervading 

41  profile 

Vowel  Inserted 

13  procure 

29  protrude 

Ble,Ple,Ment 

14  simple 

30  thimble 

42  rudiment 

48  enjoyment 

Compound  Prefixes 

15  inexperienced 

43  unforgiven 

49  unprofitable 

Brief  Forms 

16  regret 

31  serious 

44  direct 

50  except 

Chapter  6- 

— Final  Test 

Dictate  down. 

-NT-D,  -MT-D 

1  paint  12  doomed 

23  hastened 

34  streamed 

42  roamed 

Ld 

2  folder  13  shield 

24  scald 

Days  and  Months 

3  Thursday  14  January 

25  Tuesday 

35  October 

43  August 

J-Pent-d 

4  stringent  15  dependent  26  gentry 

36  genteel 

44  sharpened 

T  -Def-v 

5  devise  16  primitive 

27  creative 

37  defamed 

45  captive 

Business  Phrases 

6  Dear  Mr.  17  Yours  very  28  Very  re- 

46  My  dear  Sir 

sincerely 

spectfully 

Be,  De,  Re 

7  betray  18  delayed 

29  refute 

38  depression 

47  begun 

Include  Vowel 

8  decrease  19  remove 

30  relate 

Dis,  Mis 

9  dismay  20  di.sarrange  31  miscarry 

39  discharge 

40  it  isn’t 

48  misrepresent 

Had,  Not 

10  they  had  21  who  had 

32  it  was  not 

49  who  was  not 

Brief  Forms 

1 1  insurance  22  sufficient 

33  hundred 

41  quantity 

50  newspaper 
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Chapter  7 — Final  Test 

Dictate  down. 


T-Den 

1  intent 

17  continent 

33  guidance 

46  denomination 

T-Dem 

2  intimate 

18  seldom 

34  phantom 

47  tempting 

Insert  vowel 

3  condone 

19  tame 

35  deem 

Do  not.  Don’t 

4  they  don’t  care 

20  you  do  not  like 

36  I  do  not  wish 

Reversing  J^ar.  162 

5  vermin 

21  Albert 

37  chartered 

Par.  163 

6  Carter 

22  guarantee 

38  myrtle 

Ser,  Thir 

7  exert 

23  search 

39  thirty 

R  omitted 

8  worse 

24  swarm 

40  eastern 

48  conserve 

Worth,  Worthy 

9  praiseworthy 

25  Ellsworth 

Ther 

10  weather 

26  feather 

41  mother 

For,Fur,Fore 

1 1  forsake 

27  furniture 

42  foreclose 

Irregular 

12  furlough 

28  foreordain 

Self, Selves 

13  oneself 

29  themselves 

Ful,Ify,Age 

14  grateful 

30  modify 

43  village 

49  clarify 

Blended  phrases 

15  to  make 

31  at  any  time 

44  ought  to  do 

Modified  phrases 

16  early  reply 

32  as  many  as 

45  to  be  sure 

50  we  are  very 

possible 

sorry 

Chapter  8 — Final  Test 

Dictate  down. 


T  after  S 

1  broadest 

13  biggest 

25  manifest 

37  inquest 

48  optimist 

T  after  P,K,Den 

2  convict 

14  adopt 

26  resident 

38  predict 

49  insect 

T  written 

3  least 

15  lost 

27  extent 

39  feast 

D  slightly  enun. 

4  demand 

16  pound 

28  intend 

40  extend 

Past  tense 

5  existed 

17  adapted 

29  commanded 

41  requested 

D  before  M,V 

6  advise 

ISadmissable 

30  admired 

42  admonished 

Al,  Ul 

7  although 

19  ulcer 

31  almighty 

43  alteration 

Sub,  Less 

8  heedless 

20  submitted 

32  wireless 

44  subdue 

Sub,  irregular 

9  subordinate 

21  suburb 

33  subhead 

Brief  Form  De¬ 

10  acceptable 

22  qualities 

34  names 

45  regardless 

50  formerly 

rivatives 

Words  omitted  in 

1 1  in  a  day  or 

23  some  of 

35  on  the  mar¬ 

46  kindly  let 

phrases 

two 

them 

ket 

us  know 

12  I  should  like 

24  for  the  time 

36  in  reply  to 

47  ought  to  re¬ 

to  have 

being 

your  letter 

ceive 

Chapter  g — Final  Test 


Dictate  down. 


Abbreviation: 


Short  words 

1  decided 

10  invite 

19  freight 

28  excuse 

37  right 

As  in  long- 

2  England 

1 1  boulevard  20  U.  S.  A. 

29  et  cetera 

38  paid 

hand 

Accented 

3  material 

12  pleasant 

21  developed 

30  principal 

39  cooperate 

Syllable 

Miscellane¬ 

4  territory 

13  perma¬ 

22  absolute 

31  appre¬ 

40  separate 

46  specify 

ous 

nent 

ciated 

Tition,etc. 

5  conditions  14  informa- 

23  submis¬ 

32  agitation 

41  founda¬ 

47  stagna¬ 

tion 

sion 

tion 

tion 

Compounds 

6  anyone 

15  besides 

24  whatever 

33  herein¬ 

42  thereupon  48  anyway 

after 

Compounds 

7  where¬ 

16  whereso¬ 

25  sometime 

34  forthwith 

43  mean¬ 

49  within 

abouts 

ever 

while 

Figures 

8  $3,000,000 

17  800  gals. 

26  1,000  bu. 

35  5  o’clock 

44  36  feet 

50  19  francs 

Miscel. 

9  4%  per 

18  $3.98 

27  a  hundred  36  several 

45  few  bbls. 

Figures 

annum 

thousand 

million 

(.To  be  concluded  next  month) 

'better  transcription  through  Choice  of 
Dictation  J\iaterial 


ISS  GERTRUDE  FORRESTER. 
teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in 
the  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  High 
School,  \vhile  attending  Mr.  Earl  Barnhart’s 
class  at  the  Columbia  University  Summer 
Session,  prepared  a  most  helpful  paper  under 
the  caption  of  this  article. 

Miss  Forrester  points  out  that,  since  the 
fundamental  requirement  of  a  stenographer  is 
the  production  of  transcripts  that  accurately 
express  the  dictator’s  meaning,  it  is  essential 
that  the  student  of  shorthand  should  learn  to 
listen  to  words  and  their  meaning.  She  feels 
that  students  soon  tire  of  the  constant  use  of 
dictation  books,  because  of  the  unavoidable 
sameness  of  the  material— especially  in  the 
second  year — whereas  the  use  of  current  live 
material  of  interesting  and  informing  content 
holds  their  attention.  Miss  Forrester  says: 

In  our  class  we  have  letters,  dictation-book  material, 
Gregg  Writer  work,  etc.,  the  first  part  of  the  class 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  period  I  dictate  part  of 
some  article  or  book.  Immediately  the  eyes  of  the 
students  brighten,  a  smile  appears  here  and  there, 
I  feel  in  a  better  mood  myself,  and  the  fun  is  on! 

Students  very  often  ask  me  where  they  can  get  the 
article  or  book  to  read,  or  they  inquire  about  the 
author.  I  notice  that  many  of  them  walk  out  by 
way  of  my  desk  to  get  a  “peek”  at  the  book  and  to 
jot  down  the  name,  and  many  of  the  stenographers 
ask  me  about  the  books  after  they  have  started  working 
in  an  office. 

I  like  to  dictate  a  variety  of  material.  If  I  read 
for  a  few  minutes  from  Plato’s  “Republic,”  from 
some  of  the  last  papers  in  Newton’s  “Greatest  Book 
in  the  World”  or  “This  Book  Collecting  Game,” 
from  Richard  Halliburton’s  “Glorious  Adventure,” 
or  the  “Royal  Road  to  Romance,”  from  Leacock’s 
“Winnowed  Wisdom” — even  from  Will  Rogers’ 
“Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Diplomat  to  His  President” 
— or  from  a  poem  that  has  appealed  to  me,  the  class 
enjoys  it  and  will  readily  accept  the  business  letters 
that  I  choose  as  interesting  also. 

By  dictating  some  passages  from  such  books  as 
Durstine’s  “Advertisements  and  Making  Them  Pay,” 
Goode  and  Powel’s  “What  About  Advertising,”  stu¬ 
dents  are  receiving  valuable  information  expressed 
in  an  entertaining  way. 

She  says  further : 

In  our  high  school,  courses  in  advertising,  sales¬ 
manship,  office  practice,  etc.,  are  not  offered.  To  give 


my  shorthand  classes  a  foundation  in  some  of  the 
phases  of  business,  I  request  an  hour’s  reading  one 
day  a  week  from  one  of  the  listed  books  or  articles 
and  also  the  reading  of  one  book  a  quarter. 

Twice  a  month  each  student  reports  to  the 
class  on  the  book  he  has  read.  Miss  Forrester 
says  she  was  surprised  at  first  to  find  that 
the  students  who  did  the  best  transcription 
work  at  the  commercial  contest  were  not  those 
who  had  received  the  highest  marks  in  the 
technical  side  of  shorthand,  but  those  who  had 
done  the  most  outside  reading. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  include  here 
the  entire  bibliography  that  Miss  Forrester 
has  assembled.  Its  nature,  however,  can  be 
suggested,  and  the  teacher  who  has  sufficient 
interest  and  energy  to  do  so  can  compile  a 
similar  list  from  the  files  of  the  public  library 
and  the  school  library. 

The  magazine  articles  included  the  success 
and  personality  stories  from  The  American 
Magazine  and  Forbes  Magazine;  articles  on 
business  from  Harper’s,  The  Literary  Digest, 
The  World’s  Work,  Rotarian,  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  Forum,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the  New 
Republic. 

The  books  are  classified  under  the  heads  of 
Secretarial,  Efficiency,  Ethics,  Advertising, 
Salesmanship,  Correspondence,  Autobiography, 
and  Office  Practice. 

In  summarizing  her  study.  Miss  Forrester 
says: 

I  believe  that  business  books  and  magazine 
articles  will  help  a  commercial  teacher  to 

1.  Secure  interest  in  transcribing  and  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  listen  to  the  meaning  and  have  the  right  idea 
in  mind  when  transcribing. 

2.  Teach  attitudes,  traits,  and  appreciations. 

3.  Increase  their  enjoyment  of  reading  and  en¬ 
courage  more  good  reading. 

4.  Provide  a  knowledge  of  some  fundamentals  of 
business. 

5.  Increase  the  students’  rate  of  reading  and  there¬ 
by  increase  their  rate  of  typing  and  of  shorthand 
reading  and  transcribing. 

6.  Give  practice  and  training  in  oral  expression. 

7.  Develop  interpretive  power. 

8.  Supply  interesting  supplementary  dictation  to 
the  scientific  dictation  material.  Give  practice  on  the 
10  per  cent  unfamiliar  words. 
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The  Teaching  of  Typemiting 

{Continued  from  page  134) 


been  used  in  the  class  drill,  occupying  less  than 
three  minutes.  Some  students  wrote  only  a 
line  of  practice  on  each  word  and  its  separate 
parts;  while  others  typed  five  or  six  lines. 
When  learners  are  striving  for  mastery  they 
are  the  best  possible  judges  of  “how  much 
practice”  they  need  on  any  single  learning  unit. 

.\s  the  final  step,  a  sentence  was  used  for 
class  drill ;  first,  in  steady,  slow  rhythm, 
through  two  typings;  and  then,  after  practice 
on  new  words  as  separate  units,  at  increasingly 
faster,  rhythmic  rates ;  with  a  final  effort  for 
100  per  cent  accuracy  on  three  successive  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  sentence  written  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate,  with  a  uniform,  regular  rhythm. 

A  Frequent-Combination  Word  Drill 

In  better  organized  schools  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  introduce  frequent-combination  and 
short-word  practice  after  only  a  few  indi¬ 
vidual  character-making  movements  have  been 
learned.  For  instance,  after  the  /,  j,  u,  r,  g, 
h,  t,  and  y  movements  have  been  learned,  the 
following  short  words  are  available  (frequent 
combinations  shown  in  bold  face)  : 

fur  fry  rut 

juR  try  thy 

Still  others  might  be  added,  but  these  will 
prove  sufficient  for  the  time  that  is  available 
at  this  point.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
teaching  and  practice  technique  for  these. 

Teaching  Technique  for  Frequent  Combinations 
and  Short  Words 

Complete  class  control  is  essential.  This  will 
have  been  gained  through  review  drills  which 
have  already  been  suggested.  If  other  methods 
of  establishing  class  control  are  attempted, 
the  teacher  must  remember  that  the  essential 
aim  is  to  prepare  the  student’s  attention  and 
his  nervous  and  physical  mechanism  to  make 
the  very  best  possible  use  of  the  new  ideas 
the  teacher  is  about  to  present.  The  teacher 
who  has  neglected  suitable  review  drills  will 
find  her  learners  lacking  in  the  control  of 
their  nervous  and  physical  mechanisms,  even 
if  she  is  able  to  command  their  attention  by 
other  means  than  their  inherent  interest  in  the 
acquirement  of  skill.  Since  her  presentation 
in  this  instance  has  to  do  with  skill,  and  not 
with  knowledge  except  as  it  contributes  to  that 
skill,  the  teacher  will  probably  have  to  modify 
her  approach  in  order  to  insure  the  necessary 
warm-up  of  nervous  and  physical  mechanisms. 

Presenting  the  Idea 

Again,  we  prefer  the  demonstration  method 
because  it  is  most  direct  and  is  less  subject 
to  misinterpretation  by  the  students.  The 


teacher  places  a  machine  where  her  hands  can 
be  seen  by  every  member  of  the  class;  and 
calls  and  types  several  times  at  practically 
expert  rate  (after  writing  the  characters 
boldly  on  an  otherwise  clean  board)  : 

»fu  -pause-  fu  -pause-  fU” 

She  may  call  attention  to  the  way  her  hands 
hover  close  to  the  keyboard,  to  their  being 
relaxed  on  the  guide  keys  when  not  actually 
making  the  /M-movement,  etc.,  but  she  will  not 
emphasize  these  items  and  thereby  dim  the 
principal  impression  she  is  trying  to  put  over — 

1.  How  fu  sounds,  and 

2.  What  it  looks  like;  i.e.,  the  general  impression 
of  the  operation  of  the  fingers  in  making  the  fu- 
combination. 

Student  Application 

Step  1. — The  teacher  then  commands  :  “Posi¬ 
tion”  (the  signal  to  assume  correct  position 
with  fingers  on  keyboard)  and  has  the  class 
say-ami-type  with  her — 

“fll”-long  “pause- fU”-long  “pause- fU.” — etc. 

enough  times  to  allow  those  who  can  master 
the  drill  in  this  way  to  do  so. 

Now,  this  step  is  essential,  because  it  enables 
her  immediately  to  spot  those  who  “catch  on” 
at  once  and  those  who  fail.  It  draws  her  at¬ 
tention  to  her  major  teaching  problems.  Also, 
it  serves  as  vivid  proof  to  those  who  fail  that 
they  are  failing.  It  puts  them  into  a  better 
learning  attitude,  by  making  them  conscious 
of  their  inability. 

Those  who  fail  usually  do  so  because  they 
have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  Their  attention  or  mental  controls 
are  weak.  Those  who  succeed  are  not  always 
conscious  of  how  they  achieved  success,  and 
rarely  do  they  possess  sufficient  intelligence 
to  perfect  their  controls.  All  students  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  take  part  in  the  next  step. 

Step  2. — The  teacher  orders,  “Hands  in 
laps.”  She  commences  calling  loudly 

“fu  -pause-  fu  -pause** 

and  so  on,  typing  at  the  same  time  so  as  to 
keep  the  visual,  auditory,  and  vocal  images 
as  vivid  as  possible. 

She  commands  “Call  the  letters  with  me”; 
and  continues  calling  and  typing  the  same 
combination.  The  length  of  the  pause  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  speed  of  calling  and  typing  the 
combination  itself  need  not  be  reduced  ma¬ 
terially  (except  with  the  slow  group  in  re¬ 
medial  drills),  but  the  pause  should  be  long 
enough  to  insure  thorough  relaxation,  return 
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to  home  keys  (when  typing  is  begun),  and 
time  for  separately  willing  each  response 
until  class  unison  has  been  attained.  Then  and 
then  only  may  the  pause  be  shortened  without 
danger  of  affecting  adversely  the  execution  of 
the  combination. 

The  class  calls  the  combination  with  the 
teacher  until  every  member  has  automatized 
the  vocalization  vigorously.  Students  who  fail 
to  do  this  almost  invariably  fail  to  make  the 
movements  properly.  As  with  all  other  types 
of  what  Morrison^  calls  “pure  practice  learn¬ 
ing,’’  we  must  have  vivid  impression  and  much 
repetition  with  interest  and  attention.  We  are 
using  four  types  of  images  to  fix  this  new 
habit — 

1.  Visual  images 

2.  Vocal  images 

3.  Auditory  images 

4.  Kinesthetic  images. 

They  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  and  if 
one  of  them  is  weak  the  others  are  likely  to  be. 

Step  3. — The  next  step  is  to  develop  the 
correct  kinesthetic  image  by  having  the  class 
continue  calling  the  combination  and  pause 
with  the  teacher,  at  the  same  time  executing 
the  movement.  Control  is  obtained  by  prop¬ 
erly  regulating  the  length  of  the  pause,  grad¬ 
ually  quickening  the  responses  so  that  a  shorter 
pause  is  allowed.  In  the  end,  a  brief  pause 
is  all  that  is  necessary — enough  to  permit  the 
student  to  exercise  the  relaxation-tension- 
relaxation  cycle  required  for  correct  execution. 

The  space  bar  should  not  be  struck  after  the 
combination,  as  it  will  have  to  be  dropped  with 
consequent  re-learning  later  on  when  the  final 
letter  of  the  word  is  added.  In  the  typing 
texts  using  this  kind  of  drill,  a  space  is  shown 
in  the  copy  to  facilitate  reading,  easy  copy¬ 
getting,  but  this  should  be  disregarded  in  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  reasons  stated. 

After  the  first  few  combinations  have  been 
taught,  the  teacher  will  find  it  possible  to  call 
and  type  new  combinations  two  or  three  times 
and  command  the  class  to  join  with  her  in 
the  same  operation.  They  will  have  learned 
how  to  set  up  the  necessary  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  controls  without  going  through  all  the  steps 
described  here  as  a  class  drill. 

When  this  drill  can  be  executed  on  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  four  ‘‘/w-pauses’’  in  two 
seconds,  the  class  is  ready  as  a  whole  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Step  4. — We  are  now  ready  to  write  our 
first  word,  and  we  do  so  by  adding  r  to  the 
/w-combination — fur. 

The  copy  on  the  board  is  changed  to  read 
“fur.” 

The  steps  are  similar  to  those  described  for 
the  fu,  except  that  less  time  will  be  required 
for  the  class  to  get  the  idea  and  apply  it  suc¬ 


cessfully.  They  must  continue  calling  out  the 
letters,  however,  “f-u-r”  (rapidly — as  fast  as 
they  can  spell  them),  until  they  have  achieved 
the  degree  of  control  of  speed,  accuracy,  and 
fluency  set  by  the  teacher. 

Step  5. — When  the  /«r-movement  is  mas¬ 
tered,  we  must  add  the  space  by  having  the 
teacher  call  and  type 

“f—U—r -Space” — pause 

and  so  on,  all  four  commands  and  typing 
movements  with  the  variable  pause  being  typed 
in  the  same  rhythms  as  were  used  in  learning 
the  fu. 

A  variation  may  be  had  by  calling 

“  f — U—  1*  -Space-Rest” — pause 

and  seeing  that  the  students  relax  with  their 
hands  properly  positioned  on  the  home  keys 
during  the  “rest-pause”  period. 

Step  6. — There  remains  but  one  more  step 
— a  vital  one — which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Thus  far,  the  typing  has  been  on  the  lowest 
level,  that  of  isolated  character-making  move¬ 
ments,  pushed  as  far  as  may  be  toward  the 
frequent-combination  and  word  levels.  We 
are  now  ready  to  step  up  to  the  higher  level 
and  to  perfect  the  mental  controls  whereby 
when  the  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  or  the  mind 
thinks  “fur”  the  proper  typing  movements  will 
be  set  off  at  best  speed,  with  best  accuracy  and 
best  fluency,  in  word  drills. 

The  Word  Drill 

We  are  really  concerned  with  substituting 
one  stimulus  for  another.  Many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  arrived  at  this  goal  already, 
but  many  others  of  lower  motivation  and  duller 
learning  capacity  wjll  not. 

Continuing  the  same  drill,  the  teacher  will 
call  and  type: 

“f-U-r”— pause— “fur”  — pause — “  f  -U— r”“ 
pause — “fur” 

and  so  on,  spelling  the  word  and  pronouncing 
it  alternately.  By  way  of  increasing  intelligent 
interest,  she  should,  after  a  few  repetitions, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  they  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  their  fingers  actually  are  re¬ 
leased  for  a  more  speedy,  accurate,  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  (better-controlled)  execution  than  when 
they  spell  it.  This  phenomenon  is  more  ob¬ 
vious  with  five-letter  and  longer  words,  but 
it  serves  to  drive  home  to  the  student  the 
advantage  of  developing  his  skill  on  words  as 
such  instead  of  plodding  along  on  the  lower, 
isolated  letter-stage. 

As  with  the  teaching  of  combinations,  it 
will  be  found  after  a  few  words  have  been 
mastered  that  these  steps  will  be  traversed 


1  Mubhison,  Hbnbt  C.,  "The  Practice  of  Teaching  In  the  Secondary  School";  Unlrenlty  of  Chicago  Preti,  1916. 
(Chicago) 
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very  rapidly  indeed,  and  the  class  will  reach 
the  higher  levels  of  skill  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  The  teacher  will  then  have  attained 
one  of  the  main  aims  of  this  early  drill — she 
will  have  taught  the  students  “how  best  to 
practise.”  This  aim  is  very  largely  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  its  total  absence  in  the  typing  class¬ 
rooms  of  today. 

Once  accomplished,  the  teacher  can  cover  a 
far  greater  mass  of  learning  material  with 
better  results  and  more  interest  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Progress  is 
evident. 

Under  expert  teaching  it  is  possible  to  teach 
students,  within  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  this  type  of  drill  is  introduced  to  a  class, 
how  to  practise  almost  any  three-  or  four- 
letter  word  and  its  following  space  to  the 
point  of  mastery  up  to  expert  standards  of 
speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency.  The  speeded 
efforts  on  the  combinations  and  words  will  not 
all  have  been  100  per  cent  accurate  by  any 
means,  for  the  students  are  striving  to  make 
new  and  faster  movements.  They  are  adapting 
themselves  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of 
“random  movements”  to  definite  objective 
standards  set  by  the  teacher.  Once  they  reach 
the  speed  set,  the  teacher  will  reduce  that 
speed  slightly  and  strive  for  100  per  cent  ac¬ 
curacy,  pushing  up  the  speed  gradually  until 
best  speed  with  best  accuracy  is  attained. 
Finally,  she  will  reduce  speed  again  (that 
being  the  main  controlling  factor  in  skill) 
and  work  with  the  class  for  100  per  cent 
fluency,  or  rhythm;  again,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  speed  until  the  word  can  be  executed  with 
the  best  fluency. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable,  a  further  step  may 
be  added,  in  which  the  students  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  type  three  or  four  successive  words 
100  per  cent  accurately.  If  the  accuracy  effort, 
just  described,  has  been  properly  made,  this 
last  step  is  really  unnecessary,  because  the 
students  will  already  have  demonstrated  to 
themselves  that  they  can  control  accuracy  in¬ 
telligently,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required  in 
the  conscious  development  of  well-rounded 
skill. 

Relaxation — Tension — Relaxation 

The  only  difference  between  students’  exe¬ 
cution  and  that  of  experts  at  this  point  will 
be  that  students  will  require  a  slightly  longer 
pause  between  each  word  than  will  the  expert. 
The  expert’s  control  of  relaxation-tension- 
relaxation  is  more  perfect.  This  is  partly 
mental  and  partly  physical,  and  can  come  only 
through  added  practice  with  attention  and 
effort  placed  upon  relaxation  before  the  exe¬ 
cution,  properly  controlled  and  powered  ten¬ 
sion  during  the  execution,  followed  by  com¬ 
plete  relaxation  immediately  afterwards.  Here 
is  justification  for  practice  on  common  words 


by  students  at  all  stages  of  the  typing  course. 
Such  a  view  will  permit  the  giving  of  class 
drills  of  this  type  to  highly  mixed  groups,  be¬ 
cause  even  the  more  skilled  learners  have 
something  in  the  way  of  mental,  nervous,  and 
physical  controls  to  perfect. 

One  more  observation  in  this  connection! 
The  expert  controls  not  only  the  sequence  of 
the  movements  in  the  execution  of  words,  but 
he  controls  at  will  the  power  or  force  with 
which  he  energizes  these  movements  on  the 
“tension”  stage.  If  he  does  not  attain  the  de¬ 
sired  speed  or  fluency,  he  places  the  execution 
of  the  word  upon  a  higher  level  of  energy 
expenditure,  which  is  to  say,  he  uses  more 
power — he  strikes  the  keys  harder,  as  he  often 
says.  The  office  typist  does  the  same  thing 
less  consciously  and  successfully  when  he  con¬ 
trols  the  force  with  which  he  types  when 
making  more  than  the  usual  number  of  carbon 
copies.  Such  carbon  copy  work  is  often  more 
accurate  and  productive  of  greater  actual  out¬ 
put  in  a  given  period  than  ordinary  work — 
due  to  the  added  effort  with  attention  the 
typist  puts  into  it.  Such  typists  use  as  much 
or  as  little  power  as  is  required  to  attain  the 
desired  speed  with  high  accuracy  and  good 
fluency.  They  have  skill,  through  practice,  on 
many  levels  of  energy  expenditure.  Without 
much  practice  of  this  kind  work  will  be  un¬ 
even,  speed  uncertain,  accuracy  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  general  fluency  impossible. 

Accuracy  Practice 

Experts  have  always  advocated  some  prac¬ 
tice  on  words  that  “gave  them  trouble.”  The 
student  needs  much  practice  of  this  kind,  but 
he  should  get  it  not  as  the  result  of  setting 
up  before  him  artificial  and  misleading  goals. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  reach  out  for 
speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency  on  as  large  a 
body  of  words,  especially  common  ones,  as  his 
individual  practice  time  will  permit;  and  he 
should  practise  each  word  repetitively  as  many 
times  as  he  can  do  so  with  profit  to  himself. 

Students  who  do  this  are  motivated  by  the 
finest  ideal  teaching  can  ever  give  them — the 
ideal  of  mastery.  What  a  terrible  respon¬ 
sibility  must  that  teacher  bear  who  thrusts  a 
forbidding  hand  across  the  ambitious  student’s 
path  and  says  upon  the  basis  of  a  theory,  “No. 
You  must  not  repeat  that  combination  or  that 
word.  You  may  do  so  mechanically,  and  that 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  learning.  Here — 
write  this  line  of  different  words.  It  will  help 
you  to  concentrate  better.  It  will  hold  your 
attention!”  Well — will  it? 

When,  pray  tell,  are  we  going  to  take  notice 
of  that  other  law  of  learning  that  teaches  that 
all  skill  is  improved  and  fixed  only  through 
high  motivation,  vivid  impression,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  repetition?  Is  not  the  answer  for  every 
teacher:  “Know  what  to  teach;  demonstrate 
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it;  present  it  skillfully;  help  the  student  apply  to  practise”  procedure,  it  has  been  necessary 

it  correctly ;  and  then  motivate  and  motivate  to  omit  a  consideration  of  the  many  and  varied 

and  motivate  until  mastery  is  achieved?”  drill  devices,  such  as  the  phonograph,  from 

Note. — Because  of  lack  of  space  and  the  our  discussion.  As  soon  as  a  complete  practice 

necessity  of  setting  up  first  a  complete  “how  plan  has  been  described  we  shall  take  these  up. 

(/n  the  next  issue:  “The  Shifted  Characters — Early  Sentence  Practice.") 

Shorthand  as  a  Character  Builder 

One  Teacher  s  Experience  in  Bringing  Shorthand  to  the  Girls  of  a  Large  Industrial  School 

By  Eva  C.  Schueneman 


HEN  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as 
teacher  in  a  well-known  Industrial 
School  for  girls  it  was  to  establish  a 
new  department.  Hitherto  grade  work  only 
had  been  given.  Conditions  were  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  ordinary  high  school. 
A  chaotic  state  of  affairs  existed.  The  girls 
were  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old — the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  humanity — those  who  by 
constant  prayerful  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
officer  and  teacher  might  be  saved  to  useful 
womanhood,  along  with  the  heartbreaking  few 
that  would  “go  under”  in  spite  of  all  that  might 
be  done.  They  had  come  to  us  with  practically 
no  training  whatever  in  the  elements  of  decent 
civilized  living,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
ages  as  to  the  workings  and  doings  in  the 
under  currents  of  life.  Most  of  them  were 
from  the  eighth  grade,  the  older  ones  having 
dropped  out  of  school  two  or  three  years  before 
reaching  the  Industrial  School. 

Conditions  Unpromising 

• 

A  spirit  of  restlessness  prevailed.  Rebellion 
against  authority  was  of  daily  occurrence;  re¬ 
volt  was  constantly  guarded  against;  run-a- 
ways  were  staged  weekly.  To  these  girls  school 
meant  chiefly  an  opportunity  to  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  of  the  teacher  and  hold  forbidden 
communication  with  some  girl  from  another 
ward  or  division.  To  these  little  immature 
women,  with  their  wide  knowledge  of  life  in 
the  raw,  school  was  an  unmitigated  bore.  They 
needed  something  alive,  vitalizing,  interesting; 
something  to  put  them  on  their  mettle;  some¬ 
thing  in  which  their  fertile  imaginations  could 
run  riot ;  something  to  work  off  surplus 
energy;  something  that  they  could  cope  with 
and  show  their  ability  to  master  difficulties. 

Under  these  conditions  the  work  was  taken 
up  with  thirty-five  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  little  derelicts  to  be  found  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  I  took  my  courage  in  one  hand,  a  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  in  the  other,  a  heart  full 
of  love  for  abused  girlhood,  a  rod  of  iron  in 
a  sheath  of  velvet,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 


willingness  of  God  to  bring  into  the  light  any 
soul  struggling  in  the  mire  of  ignorance  and 
filth,  when  once  a  desire  for  the  good  and 
beautiful  should  be  brought  about. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  contend  with 
that  the  difficulties  seemed  almost  insurmount¬ 
able:  the  girls’  vocabularies  were  so  woefully 
limited;  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  persons 
and  things  worth  while  was  appalling;  their 
attitude  towards  authority  needed  reconstruct¬ 
ing;  their  personal  habits  needed  correction; 
the  true  meaning  of  life  had  to  be  made  clear. 

New  Work  Aided  Discipline 

From  the  time  the  Commercial  work  was 
placed  in  the  school  a  marked  difference  in  the 
girls  could  be  seen  along  certain  lines.  This 
work  became  an  important  factor  in  discipline 
— always  a  vital  part  of  institutional  work.  To 
enter  these  classes  a  girl  was  required  to  have 
not  so  much  educational  qualifications  as  a 
proved  measure  of  trustworthiness.  To  remain 
in  the  class  she  must  develop  in  character  as 
well  as  make  progress  in  her  studies.  As  this 
work  was  an  innovation,  and  admission  to  it 
was  considered  an  advancement,  it  appealed 
to  the  hitherto  unsuspected  ambition  of  the 
girls — their  real  yearning  for  the  best.  In  a 
judicious,  carefully  matter-of-fact  way  it  was 
constantly  held  before  them  that  they  must 
become  worthy  of  trust  and  responsibility ; 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  place  in  the  business 
world  or  elsewhere  for  a  dishonest  person. 
The  effort  to  remain  in  the  classes  has  been 
a  powerful  aid  in  helping  the  girls  decide  for 
the  right  in  the  dozens  of  little  things  that 
come  to  them  in  so  many  ways  each  day.  The 
number  that  has  fallen  by  the  wayside  is  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

Shorthand  Impressed  Lessons  in  Neatness^ 
Exactitude^  Alertness 

Not  having  had  proper  training,  their  habits 
of  slovenliness,  carelessness,  and  indifference 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties  were  a  con- 
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stant  trial  to  those  having  them  in  charge.  In 
class  it  was  impressed  upon  them  from  the 
beginning  that  those  qualities  have  no  place 
in  shorthand.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  be 
neatness,  exactness,  wide-awake  alertness,  and 
a  desire  to  excel.  They  could  very  quickly  see 
for  themselves  that  if  their  notes  were  not 
properly  executed  neither  they  nor  anyone  else 
could  read  them,  and  it  has  become  a  fascinating 
game  to  chase  the  elusive  curves,  slants,  circles, 
and  loops  until  they  can  make  them  all  their 
own.  It  is  always  a  proud  and  happy  day 
for  a  girl  when  she  can  place  a  page  of  new 
material  on  the  board  that  I  or  any  member 
of  the  class  can  read  without  hesitation.  Then 
too,  how  delightful  to  acquire  a  useable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every  unfamiliar  word  found  in  the 
Manual ;  to  consult  the  biographies  of  inter¬ 
esting  people  mentioned;  to  locate  the  cities 
and  states. 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  in  the  Manual 
the  girls  are  eager  to  test  their  thoroughness 
by  reading  the  corresponding  lesson  in  the 
Gregg  Writer.  This  delightful  magazine  is 
full  of  helpful  character-forming  selections. 
The  accounts  and  pictures  of  those  who  have 
made  noteworthy  advancement  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  girls  enjoy  the  “Funnies.”  They 
commit  to  memory  many  of  the  wise  and  pithy 
sayings.  “Emulate  the  Sundial,”  for  instance, 
appealed  to  them.  All  these  things  give  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  teaching  ethics  with¬ 
out  seeming  at  all  “preachy” — a  thing  that 
would  be  instantly  resented. 

A  Surprising  Betterment  Developed 

Many  things  have  been  conducive  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  better  conditions  in  the  school  since 
the  work  was  begun :  the  wonderful  personality 
of  the  charming,  sincere  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  institution ;  the  efficient  Christian  officers ; 
the  establishment  of  a  Credit  System ;  pleasing 
surroundings ;  these  have  brought  about  a 
spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  that  not  so  long 
ago  would  have  seemed  impossible.  The  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  Commercial  Department  in  the  school 
is  worthy  of  high  rank  among  these  helpful 
agencies,  for  here  are  cultivated  neatness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  skill,  self-reliance,  love  of  order,  honor, 
pride  in  personal  achievement,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  subtle  beauty.  Here  the  eye,  hand,  and 
brain  are  trained  to  work  in  perfect  harmony. 

During  that  first  school  year  now  several 
years  past,  not  a  single  case  of  discipline  went 
from  the  Commercial  classes  to  the  main  office 
— a  distinction  not  attained  by  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school.  This  record  for  good 
behavior  was  not  held  before  them  as  a  goal  to 
be  reached — it  came  about  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  interest  and  pleasure  taken  in  the  work 
and  the  slow  formation  of  right  habits  of 
thought  and  action  that  may  come  to  any 
earnest  student  of  shorthand. 
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land,  Maine 

Mary  T,  Stelnmlller,  Chicago,  Illinoii 
Montazclla  Pringle,  High  School,  Nezperce,  Idaho 
Irene  Frederick,  High  School,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
Olessncr  C.  Rude,  Rude's  Business  College,  Carthage,  Missouri 
Nora  V.  Hanson,  Rapid  City  Business  College,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota 

Ella  Grubaugh,  Senior  High  School,  Springfleld,  Missouri 
Amy  Krueger,  Powell  High  School,  Powell,  Wyoming 
Marjorie  J.  Warnock,  Wethersfleld  Township  High  School, 
Kcwanee,  Illinois 

Blanche  Trrznik,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland,  Wisconsin 
Sister  Tarcisius,  Our  Lady’s  Academy,  Manteno,  Illinois 
Gertrude  C.  Knudsen,  High  School,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin 
Bertha  Dell  Johnson,  Humble  High  School,  Humble,  Texas 
Mona  Hogan,  Mankato  Commercial  College,  Mankato,  Min¬ 
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Sister  M.  Juliana,  Nazareth  Academy,  La  Grange,  Illinois 
Lilly  Nordgren,  Marysville  Union  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Marysville,  California 
Helen  J,  Doelker,  South  Haven  High  School.  South  Haven, 
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.Marie  Crossland.  Divernon,  Illinois 

Ethel  E.  Johnson,  High  School,  St.  Charles,  Minnesota 
C.  L.  Pierson,  Bethlehem  Business  College,  Bethlehem,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

M.  V.  Bailey,  Anderson,  Indiana 
M.  Decatur.  Eliot  High  School,  Berwick,  Maine 
Margaret  M,  Cassidy.  Colegio  Tamaullpas,  Tampico,  Mexico 
Harlan  J.  Randall,  University  Place,  Nebraska 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Evans,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
Sister  M.  St.  Lucy,  Guardian  Angel  School,  Troy,  New  York 
Robert  Colvin,  Junior-Senior  High  School.  Martinsville,  In¬ 
diana 

Agnes  M.  Donellan,  High  School.  Hamburg.  New  York 
Doris  E.  Coolldge,  George  Stearns  High  School,  Millinocket, 
Maine 

Lolita  Maedke,  High  School,  Hudson.  Wisconsin 
Nellie  M.  Convy,  Natrona  County  High  School,  Casper. 
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L.  R.  Lindquist,  High  School,  Plymouth,  Michigan 

Jessie  Graham,  Franklin  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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sumption,  Nicolet,  Quebec,  Canada 
Ethel  M.  Black,  Nevada  High  School,  Nevada,  Iowa 
Bertha  Tlndal,  Beloit  High  School,  Beloit,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Matt  Greer,  Springfleld,  Missouri 

Louis  Fred  Callaway,  Callaway  Commercial  College,  Dallas. 
Texas 
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Myrtle  Lord,  St.  Mary's  High  School,  St.  Mary's,  West 
Virginia 
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Illinois 

Daisy  Whalen,  Whalen  Shorthand  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Marjorie  L.  White,  Washington  Business  College,  Washington, 
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From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


TT'AVE  you  secured  your  copy  of  “Foun- 
j  I  DATioNs  OF  Commercial  Education,” 
published  by  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association?  This  book  of  four 
hundred  pages  is  devoted  to  problems  and 
methods  in  commercial  subjects,  such  as  Ste¬ 
nography,  Bookkeeping,  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Economics,  and  Commercial  Law. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Dr.  John 
Dewey;  Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  of 
Columbia  University;  Dean  John  W.  Withers, 
of  New ‘York  University;  Dr.  Lee  Galloway; 
Dr.  Frederick  Robinson,  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  and  many  other  leading  educators. 

As  Doctor  McNamara  puts  it,  “No  progres¬ 
sive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
book.” 

Only  a  limited  number  is  available.  Those 
interested  should  not  delay  in  sending  their 
orders  (the  book  is  $2.50  postpaid)  to  Dr. 
Edward  J.  McNamara,  155  West  65  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TT  will  be  of  interest  to  all  commercial 
teachers  to  know  that  Miss  Edith  White, 
for  several  years  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Tulsa  High  School,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  has  recently  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  commercial  work  for  the  entire  city. 
Miss  White’s  attention  will  be  given  to  com¬ 
mercial  work  in  both  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  White  is  in  line 
with  the  educational  policy  of  Tulsa,  which 
recognizes  good  work  well  done.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  it  is  a  case  of  good  work  being  excep¬ 
tionally  well  done. 

CT'HE  School  Department  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  had  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  touring  Europe  last  summer  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Harry  Collins  Spillman.  Mr. 
Spillman  spoke  before  many  of  the  leading 
business  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  called 
special  attention  to  the  service  rendered  by 
his  company  to  the  users  of  the  Remington 
machine.  (You  have,  of  course,  already  read 


his  address  before  the  N.  G.  A.,  which  appears 
this  issue.)  Upon  his  return  to  this  country 
Mr.  Spillman  informed  us  that  he  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  private 
school  business  abroad,  saying  also  that  the 
commercial  work  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  seemed  at  a  minimum. 


CT'HE  new  North  High  School,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  was  opened  in  September.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  every  new  high  school  course 
of  study,  commercial  subjects  are  being  offered. 
Information  has  just  been  received  to  the  effect 
that  Miss  Nora  F.  Stosz,  well-known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  was  the  one  selected  to  head 
the  commercial  department. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Association,  in 
Milwaukee,  last  spring,  R.  J.  Maclean,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Detroit  Commercial  School,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  association.  Former 
Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas,  was 
elected  president. 

Through  official  action  of  their  legislatures 
or  governors,  twenty-two  states  are  now  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  get  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  cooperate  in  constructing  a  ship 
channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea. 

'PORMAL  notice  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  on  September  27,  of  Miss  Esther 
Hobart  Perry  to  Mr.  J.  Evan  Armstrong, 
president  of  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley, 
California.  We  here  extend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  through  these  columns,  the  cordial 
good  wishes  of  their  many  Gregg  friends. 

T  JNDER  the  direction  of  the  Washington 
^  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  City  Typewriting 
Championship  Tournament  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Washington’s  Fifth  Annual  In- 
{Continued  on  page  156) 
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Another  Valuable  Book  for  Shorthand  Teachers 

7'A^Vocabulary  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


Anniversary  Edition 


'Ihe  Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  contains  an  alphabetically 
arranged  list  of  all  the  shorthand  words 
contained  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Manual.  The  list  also  includes  the 
words  of  the  Reading  and  Writing  exer¬ 
cises.  To  avoid  duplication,  a  word  is 
listed  only  the  first  time  it  occurs. 

Teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  will  find 
the  Vocabulary  to  he  of  very  great  utility 
in  several  directions.  It  will  enable  them 
to  ascertain  the  correct  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  shorthand  outlines  of  about  four 
thousand  words.  Many  teachers  prefer 
to  refer  students  to  the  Manual  for  an 
outline  rather  than  to  show  them  how  to 
write  it.  They  hold  that  this  is  of  greater 
value  to  the  student,  as  it  enables  him  to 
review  the  principle  involved.  The  Vocab¬ 
ulary  will  facilitate  such  reference,  and 
at  the  same  time  occasion  the  minimum 
use  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

As  a  source  of  test  material  on  the 
Manual,  the  Vocabulary  will  also  be  of 
very  great  value.  In  review  work  espe¬ 
cially  the  teacher  frequently  desires  to 
dictate  a  test  list  of  words,  the  outlines 
of  which  the  student  must  surely  have 
encountered,  and  it  will  be  a  sim|>le  mat¬ 
ter  to  assemble  such  a  list  from  the  Vo¬ 
cabulary.  A  list  thus  compiled  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  rather  than  according  to  the 
shorthand  principles.  Variety  in  the 
use  of  principles  will  thus  be  insured. 
The  teacher  may  wish  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  words  not  included  in  the  .Manual. 


By  referring  to  the  Vocabulary,  it  may 
be  ascertained  for  a  certainty  whether 
the  word  has  been  presented  in  the 
Manual. 

Many  teachers  prepare  original  sen¬ 
tences  and  letters  as  well  as  solid  matter 
for  dictation  before  the  Manual  has  been 
com])leted.  The  Vocabulary  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  check  through  a  selection 
quickly  and  make  sure  that  words  involv¬ 
ing  advanced  ]>rincii)les  are  not  included, 
or  to  underline  such  words  for  special 
treatment. 

The  most  .skillful  and  efficient  teacliers 
have  ready  for  use  reference  lists  of  t.up- 
plementary  words,  sentences,  and  other 
material  which  are  used  in  various  steps 
in  the  student’s  progress,  and  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  dictation  and  test  material. 
'I  he  Vocabulary  can  be  used  to  check 
such  lists  to  make  them  a})plicable  under 
varying  conditions. 

Students  may  use  the  Vocabulary  as  a 
reference  book  much  as  a  dictionary  is 
employed,  or  it  may  be  used  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  the  j)rinciples  in  self-study. 
As  the  Manual  is  the  key  to  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary  it  will  be  easy  for  students  to  check 
their  own  work,  and  in  doing  so  review 
the  principles  of  the  system.  I'his  latter 
feature  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

We  believe  that  the  Vocabulary  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  will  acid  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  shorthand  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  ease  in  acquiring  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  all  the  principles 
of  the  system. 
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No  One  Man  Knows  All 

From  '^Cannery  Notes"  Chicago,  Illinois 

This  joke  appeared  in  Punch,  the  British 
humorous  weekly: 

Motorist  (lost)  :  Is  this  the  road  to  St.  Ives? 

Yokel:  Dunno.^® 

Motorist:  Is  that  the  road  to  Willingham? 

Yokel:  Dunno. 

Motorist:  Well,  can  you  tell  me  which  is 
the  road  to^°  Cottenham? 

Yokel :  Dunno. 

Motorist  (exasperated)  :  Well,  you  don’t 
seem  to  know  much ! 

Yokel :  Maybe  not,  but  I  ain’t  lost. 

This®"  repartee  contains  a  significant  point. 

Some  people  are  loaded  down  with  useless 
information  which  they  assume  gives  them  the 
right®"  to  patronize  and  insult  others  who  are 
not  so  sophisticated. 

In  the  building  where  this  was  written,  a 
fire-sprinkler^""  system  was  installed,  and  from 
my  desk  I  watched  a  couple  of  steamfitters 
hang  the  pipes.  The  speed  and  ingenuity'*" 
of  these  workmen  fascinated  me,  just  as  I  am 
fascinated  by  the  skill  of  a  carpenter  who  can 
hang  a'^"  door,  or  a  watchmaker  who  can  re¬ 
pair  a  watch. 

City  people  sometimes  smile  at  the  seeming 
lack  of  grace  of'®"  country  folks,  yet  when  a 
farmer  mounts  a  cultivator  or  drives  a  six- 
horse  team  he  is  all  grace,  fitting'®"  himself 
perfectly  to  his  task. 

This  is  a  day  of  specialization,  and  few  of 
us  are  able  to  do  many^""  things  for  ourselves. 
We  are  forced  to  rely  upon  others  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  thousand  details,  each  day  of^^" 
our  lives. 

Amid  the  complexity  of  modern  life,  to  as¬ 
sume  superiority  is  always  dangerous  and 
merits  a  retort  as  sharp®'"  as  the  country 
bumpkin  gave  the  motorist.  (247) 


The  Scarlet  Ibis 

From  "The  Eternal  Masculine’ 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 
Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  publishers 
(Concluded  from  the  November  issue) 

So  Jack,  stammering®®®"  a  bit  at  first,  for¬ 
getting  himself  soon,  and,  launching  out  into 
a  perfectly  regardless  wealth  of  law  language 
which  flowed®®'"  quaintly  from  his  young 
mouth,  set  forth  his  case.  There  was  a  small 


railroad,  it  appeared,  running  twelve  miles, 
from®®""  Skaneateles  to  Skaneateles  Junction, 
wholly  within  the  State.  At  Skaneateles  Junc¬ 
tion  the  road  joins  the  New  York  Central. 
A  train®®®"  was  made  up  at  Skaneateles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  engine,  tender,  caboose,  four  local 
freight  cars,  and  one  freight  car  billed 
through®"""  to  Chicago,  via  New  York  Central 
and  Lake  Shore.  A  brakeman  on  this  train 
was  injured  between  Skaneateles  and  Skan¬ 
eateles®"®"  Junction  by  the  negligence  of  the 
railroad  company,  but  also  because  of  his  own 
negligence. 

“You  see,”  finished  Jack,  addressing®"*"  the 
great  railway  magnates  and  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  commissioner  as  man  to  man,  “the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  settled  is  whether®"®"  that  small  road 
is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  so  that  the 
brakeman  may  recover  in  an  action  against  it 
in®"®®  spite  of  his  contributory  negligence.” 

Billion  Bradlee,  whose  nod  shook  Wall 
Street;  Judge  Carroll,  who,  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  decided  every®"""  day  vast  questions  of 
national  commerce ;  and  the  two  powerful  rail¬ 
way  men  listened  with  careful  attention.  The 
four  pair  of®"®"  keen  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
boy’s  face.  The  boy  went  on. 

“You  see,  sir — you  see.  Judge  Carroll,  the®"'" 
act  of  1898  speaks  of  ‘common  carriers  by 
railroads,  while  engaged  in  commerce  between 
any  of  the  States,’®"®"  being  liable  to  any  em¬ 
ployee  for  injuries  while  ‘employed  by  such 
carrier  in  such  commerce.’  The  fact  of  con¬ 
tributory  negligence®"®"  does  not  bar  a  re¬ 
covery  in  such  actions.” 

Conway  Fitzhugh,  who  handled  railroads  in 
three  States,  spoke  consideringly.  “It’s  an®'"" 
interesting  question.  I  believe  it  has  never 
been  decided,”  he  said,  and  the  president  of  the 
I.  S.  I.  O.  Z.  D.  followed  him  up  quickly. 

“Possibly  there  has  been  no  final  test  case. 
But  if  such  a  position*""  as  Mr.  Vance  sets 
forth  is  maintained — if  the  brakeman  could 
recover — then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the®'®" 
domestic  trade  of  a  State.  Congress  may  take 
the  entire  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.” 

Bradlee,  leaning  back®'®"  in  his  chair,  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  the  perfectly 
cooked  bird  on  his  plate  was  left  untasted.®®"" 
His  keen  blue  glance  swept  across  the  table  to 
Jack’s  face.  Jack,  bright-eyed,  flushed,  slashed 
off  a  manful  bit®®®"  of  partridge  and  stowed  it 
away  before  he  answered. 

“There’s  that  view  of  it,  sir,  of  course,” 
he  answered  the®®'"  mighty  Howell  respect¬ 
fully  but  firmly — and  Bradlee  chuckled.  He 
remembered  a  fishing  lesson  up  a  little  lost 
river  and  the®®®"  odd  sensation  of  being  talked 
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to  as  a  novice.  He  wondered  how  Howell 
would  take  these  fearless  tactics.  The  lad®‘®° 
went  on :  “But  there’s  a  good  deal  of  authority 
on  the  other  side.  ‘The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  plenary  power  to®^®®  regulate  inter¬ 
state  commerce,’  you  see — doesn’t  it.  Judge 
Carroll?  I  think  that’s  a  quotation  from  one 
of  your  opinions,  sir.®^"®  And  you  may  use 
the  analogy  of  the  Safety  Appliance  act — under 
that  it  has  been  held  that  a  railroad®®^®  wholly 
within  a  State,  not  even  touching  the  boundary 
line,  may  be  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  Then 
there  was  an®®®®  example — let’s  see — what  was 
that? — it  was  a  perfect  peach,’’  mused  Jack, 
and  the  four  dignitaries  waited,  regarding 
him®®®®  curiously.  “Oh,  yes,  I  know,’’  he 
flashed  at  them  joyfully.  “You’ll  remember 
this,  of  course.  Judge  Carroll.  The  Senate 
was®^®®  monkeying  with  the  question — I  mean 
to  say,  the  question  arose  in  the  Senate.  Sen¬ 
ator  Bacon  supposed  a  case — he®^®®  said,  take 
a  purely  local  train  from  Richmond  to  .'Mex- 
andria.  Clearly  that  train  would  not  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce.®^^®  A  trainman 
injured  must  sue  under  the  Virginia  law.  Now 
suppose  a  man  at  Orange  Court  House  puts 
on  a®^®®  box  of  cigars  consigned  to  Baltimore 
— does  that  immediately  change  the  character 
of  the  train?  After  that  may  a  trainman®^®® 
injured  sue  under  the  United  States  act?  Sen¬ 
ator  Dolliver  seemed  to  believe  he  could.’’ 

With  that  there  was  a  battle®®®®  of  the  gods. 
Even  Bradlee  dropped  his  spectator’s  attitude 
and  descended  into  the  arena,  for  the  point 
was  one  which®®®®  held  a  vital  interest  for  each 
of  the  four,  and  the  lad  had  opened  the  ball 
with  a  dance  of®®^®  distinguished  authorities. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  literature  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  his  shining  spear, 
bright  and®®®®  new,  flashed  back  and  forth  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray  so  readily,  so  accurately, 
that  no  thought  of  difference®®®®  in  age  entered 
the  minds  of  the  older  men  any  more  than  it 
did  his  own.  It  was  suggestive  of®®®®  certain 
remarks  of  Kipling’s  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that 

“There  is  neither  East  nor  West  nor 
border  nor  breed®®®®  nor  birth 

When  two  strong  men  meet  face  to 
face,  though  they  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.” 

So®®^®  the  four  captains  of  industry,  men  at 
the  very  crest  of  international  careers,  and  the 
lad  not  yet  at  the®®®®  beginning  of  his  career, 
bringing  only  his  eager  brain  and  hard-won 
young  knowledge  and  the  tremendous  impulse 
of  his®®®®  enthusiasm,  debated  together  as 
equals  and  gave  and  took  pleasure  and 
strength.  And  the  boy  soaked  in  experience 
and  ideas®’^®®  at  every  delighted  pore,  till  at 
last  the  lunch  was  over,  and  Jack,  due  at  an 
engagement,  had  to  leave®^®®  before  the  gran¬ 
dees,  and  stood  up  to  say  good-bye.  In  his 
manly,  boyish  way  he  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of®^^®  their  help,  and,  as  he  towered  above 
them  all  in  his  young  vigor  and  bright  good 
looks,  each  one  felt,®®®®  perhaps,  that  he  had 
unconsciously  given  as  much  as  he  had  gotten, 
and  that  an  impulse  of  generous  new  life®®*® 


had  sw’ept  like  a  rushing  wind  into  the  world- 
worn  minds  from  his  contact. 

“I  can’t  begin  to  thank  you,®*®®  sir,”  he  said, 
his  hand  in  his  host’s,  and  Bradlee’s  arm 
across  his  shoulder  half-caressingly.  “I  can’t 
possibly  tell®*^®  you  how  I’ve  enjoyed  it.  It’s 
been- simply  great.  I — I’ve  never  had  such  a 
bully  time  in  my  life,”®*^®  he  exploded,  and  the 
others  laughed  quiet  little  laughs  of  older  men, 
but  their  eyes  were  very  friendly  as  they®®®® 
looked  at  him. 

“We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  if  you  win 
your  case,”  the  mighty  autocrat  Howell  said. 
“Bradlee®*®®  must  let  us  know.” 

“Send  me  a  telegram.  Jack,”  ordered  Bradlee. 

“I  sure  will,”  promised  Jack  heartily,  “if 
you’d  like®®®®  it,  sir,”  and,  flushed  and  radiant, 
was  gone. 

About  four  o’clock  the  door  in  Jim  Fletcher’s 
room  up-town — where  a®®®®  club  of  three  law- 
students  held  their  meetings  for  study,  and 
where  the  confrere  from  Cambridge  was  ex¬ 
pected  this  afternoon®®^®  to  battle  with  them 
over  a  special  question — opened,  and  three  bent 
heads  lifted  from  a  table  littered  with  pa- 
pers®9®o  and  legal-looking  volumes  to  regard 
Jack  Vance. 

“Come  in,”  Fletcher  threw  at  him.  “You’re 
late.  We’re  half  through.  What®®*®  are  you 
grinning  about?” 

Jack  shut  the  door  inside  with  an  air  of 
reserved  electricity  which  arrested  the  workers 
at®®®®  the  table.  He  came  and  stood  over  them 
and  they  all  stared  up  at  him;  there  appeared 
to  be  something®®^®  to  wait  for. 

“Gee!”  spoke  Jack  at  last.  “Guess  whom 
I’ve  been  lunching  with.” 

Carl  Harrison  drew  a  law-book®®^®  toward 
him.  “Don’t  care,”  he  stated  with  disapproval. 
“Get  to  work.  Jack ;  we’ve  got  a  tough  one 
on  today.”  But®®®®  Joe  Lewis  and  Jim  were 
interested. 

“What’s  up?”  Joe  asked.  “Get  it  out  of 
your  system,  Johnny.  Who?” 

Jack  stuck®®*®  a  thumb  in  each  waistcoat 
pocket  and  looked  “chesty.”  “Oh,”  he  flung 
at  them  casually  with  his  lips  pursed  and®*®® 
his  eyes  dancing.  “Nothing  uncommon.  I 
simply  lunched  at  the  Lawyers’  Club  down¬ 
town  with  four  of  me  pals — Billion  Brad¬ 
lee®’-® — W.  R.  H.,  you  know,  the  railroad 
king,  and  Judge  Carroll,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  president 
of®*'*®  the  1.  S.  I.  &  O.  Z.  D.,  Mr.  Howell,  and 
Conway  Fitzhugh,  the  Southern  railway  mag¬ 
nate — just  us  five,®*®®  that’s  all.  We  had  some 
business  to  talk  over.” 

And  Jack,  grinning  consumedly,  agitating 
his  fingers  from  the  thumb  fulcrums,®**®  pos¬ 
ing  his  slim  figure  as  near  as  might  be  to 
resemble  a  bay-windowed  alderman,  grinned 
more  and  watched  the®**®®  effect. 

“Come  off,”  responded  Jim  Fletcher. 

“Stop  your  monkey-shines,”  said  Carl. 

But  Joe  Lewis  asked  curiously:  “What  do 
youT22®  mean.  Jack?  Give  us  straight  dope.” 

And  with  that  Jack,  chuckling  very  much, 
told  the  tale,  to  the  wonder  and®®*®  amusement 
and  awe  of  the  three  lads.  And  then,  with  a 
dizzying  shift  from  boyishness  to  the  stress 
of  the®®*®  battle  of  life,  the  shouts  of  laughter 
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and  light-hearted  chaffing  stopped  short,  and 
the  four  bent,  grave  and  responsible,^^*”  over 
the  law-books,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
went  on. 

And  the  days  went  on  and  the  Harvard^*”” 
Law  School  and  its  events  went  on,  varying 
from  mere  recitations  to  trials  in  the  moot 
courts,  till  a  Thursday^*^”  came,  three  weeks 
after  the  luncheon  at  the  Lawyers’  club.  There 
was  an  important  meeting  that  day  in  the  im¬ 
pressive"*^”  offices  of  W.  R.  H.  Bradlee. 
People  had  traveled  from  long  distances  to 
that  meeting:  there  was  a  man  there"*””  from 
Texas,  and  Hugh  Arkendale  had  come  from 
San  Francisco  on  purpose,  and  Conway  Fitz- 
hugh  had  left  his  home  in^**”  New  Orleans 
two  days  before  for  it.  Bradlee,  opening  the 
meeting,  was  making  a  short  speech  setting 
forth  its  purpose^^””  and  importance.  He  had 
just  begun  when  a  rap  came  at  the  door.  Every 
one  looked  up  in  astonishment ;  these'^*”  men 
were  as  unaccustomed  to  being  interrupted  in 
their  councils  as  the  gods  of  Olympus. 

“Come,”  thundered  Bradlee  in  a^^^”  terrible 
voice,  and  an  alarmed  clerk  slid  hurriedly  in 
and  held  out  a  telegram. 

“Orders,”  he  murmured — “any  message 
from”^^®” — and  the  name  was  a  gurgle,  and  the 
clerk  bolted. 

Billion  Bradlee  flopped  the  paper  open,  and, 
as  if  a^^*”  bar  of  rollicking  sunlight  had  broken 
into  the  dull  atmosphere,  his  face  lit  up,  as 
he  read  it,  with  a^”””  smile,  a  most  unfitting 
smile.  His  clear,  keen  blue  eyes  flashed  about 
the  company  a  second,  and  then,  like  a'^®*”  boy, 
quite  unlike  a  great  financier  plying  his  mighty 
trade,  he  tossed  the  yellow  scrap  to  Fitzhugh. 

“Good  news,”  he^®^”  spoke — ^he  was  shaking 
a  bit  with  inward  laughter,  it  seemed.  “Read 
that.  Conway.” 

The  bald-headed  general  counsel  of^®*”  four 
railways  put  on  his  glasses,  while  the  rest  of 
the  august  company  watched  him  and  waited 
curiously.  With  careful,^®®”  deliberate  enun¬ 
ciation.  in  a  businesslike  tone,  the  general 
counsel  read  aloud — a  picked  company  of  the 
most  important  men  in^*””  America  listening — 
these  somewhat  bewildering  words : 

“Landed  my  trout  Scarlet  Ibis  top  of  the 
heap  glory  be  won  every  blamed^”*”  thing 
sure  am  grateful  to  you  and  high  mucky-mucks 
kindly  pass  on  thanks  and  accept  most. 

J.  C.  Vance”^”^” 

There  was  a  momentary  astonishment  on 
the  face  of  Conway  Fitzhugh  as  he  stared  over 
the  yellow  paper  at  Bradlee;^®””  the  varied 
expressions  of  surprise  on  the  dozen  faces  of 
the  other  men  were  a  psychological  assort¬ 
ment;  Fitzhugh  suddenly  arrived^®*”  with  a 
jostle  of  quick  laughter. 

“Oh — that  boy!”  he  said,  and  handed  the 
telegram  back  across  the  table.  “That^^””  de¬ 
lightful  boy — I’m  glad  he  won  his  case.  Give 
him  my  congratulations.” 

“A  youngster — a  friend  of  mine — and  oF’’*” 
Fitzhugh’s — ”  Bradlee  explained  vaguely  to  no 
one  in  particular,  but  the  smile  and  the  look 
of  clean  pleasure  were  stilF’^^”  there,  and  every 
one  felt  at  once  as  if  a  draught  of  sweet  air 


had  found  its  way  into  the'^®”  room  and  had 
refreshed  them. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  W.  R.  H.  Bradlee, 

“as  I  was  saying - ”  (7776) 

{The  end) 

Drills  on  Chapter  X 

Dear  Mr.  Benedict: 

Atlanta  is  now  realizing  a  great  advance  and 
is  building  and  enlarging  to  serve  its  many 
enterprises*”  throughout  Georgia. 

Have  you  really  considered  the  advantages 
of  the  low  freight  rates  and  prompt  service  due 
to  the  central^”  location  and  distribution  of  the 
many  nationally  advertised  products  that  are 
to  be  purchased  here  in  Atlanta? 

The  Columbia  Lumber®”  Company  handles 
the  many  well-knowm  lines  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  used  throughout  Georgia,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  take®”  care  of  your  requirements. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Gentlemen : 

The  fifteen  yards  of  w'hite  crepe  de  chine 
that  you  sent  us^””  on  April  4  arrived  here  in 
bad  condition. 

The  end  of  the  package  was  torn  open,  and 
part  of  the'*”  goods  were  pulled  out  and  badly 
soiled.  On  measuring  the  cloth,  we  found  that 
five  yards  were  so  dirty  that'^”  we  were  unable 
to  sell  them. 

We  had  this  package  examined  by  our  post¬ 
master  and  are  enclosing  your  insurance  num¬ 
ber'®”  cut  from  the  package  wrapper. 

Will  you  handle  this  claim  and  credit  us? 
If  it  is  government  insurance,  we  will*®”  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  declaration  of  loss. 

Yours  truly. 

Gentlemen : 

Thank  you  for  your  order  No.  1842,*””  for 
3,000  cards  ruled  like  the  sample  submitted. 

We  have  encountered  some  difficulty  in 
matching  the  card  stock,**”  and  we  are  en¬ 
closing  tw'o  samples,  together  with  your  copy, 
to  show  the  only  shades  we  can  get.  If  you*^” 
care  to  use  either  of  these  samples,  will  you 
please  send  us  the  one  you  wish,  with  your 
original  sample?*®” 

We  are  sending  you  also  samples  of  our 
stock  ruled  cards  similar  to  your  sample.  These 
are  carried  in  stock*®”  at  all  times,  and  we 
consider  them  the  better  of  the  two,  because 
you  can  always  obtain  them  when  you*””  need 
them,  whereas  the  card  you  are  ordering  is  a 
special  card,  and  it  would  have  to  be  made 
up**”  on  order  every  time  you  reorder. 

If  you  care  to  have  us  send  the  stock  card 
in  place  of  the*^”  special  card,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  change  the  order  for  you.  We  shall  await 
your  instructions. 

Very  truly  yours,  (360) 

Drills  on  Chapter  Xf 

Dear  Sir : 

You  w'ill  be  interested  to  know  that  a  modern 
plant  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  Venetian  blinds*”  is  being  opened  by  us  in 
Austin. 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


Every  Commercial  Teacher 

should  attend  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation,  Chicago,  December  26,  27,  28.  In¬ 
valuable  personal  contacts  and  acquaintances  will  be 
made.  Write  us  if  you  expect  to  attend,  as  we  shall  ar¬ 
range  interviews  with  teachers  and  employers  at  our 
exhibit  space. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Preaident  Shubert>RIalto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Fall  Fruit 

This  is  written  Sept.  25.  Within  a  few  days  we 
have  shifted  teachers  around,  to  their  betterment,  as 
follows:  Rhode  Island  to  New  York,  $2760;  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  New  York,  $1800;  Kansas  to  Massachusetts, 
$2600;  Wisconsin  to  New  York,  $1800;  Massachusetts 
to  Maryland,  $1200;  Central  Ohio  to  Northern  Ohio, 
$1800;  Iowa  to  New  York,  $1800;  Nebraska  to  New 
York,  $1500;  Colorado  to  West  Virginia,  $2250;  Wis¬ 
consin  to  Michigan,  $1900;  Rhode  Island  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  $2100;  New  York  to  Pennsylvania,  $1350;  New 
York  to  Maryland,  $2000;  Connecticut  to  Pennsylvania, 
$2000.  May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiet) 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 


Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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you  begin  to  receive  the  inquiries,  for  we 
feeU°®  sure  that  you  will  find  us  on  a  more 
competitive  basis  next  year  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past.^^° 

We  are  also  interested  in  what  you  have  to 
say  in  your  letter  of  November  26  with  refer¬ 
ence  to'^°  establishing  a  ninety-day  letter  of 
credit  with  a  bank  in  New  York  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  sugars  purchased  by*®®  Mercantile 
Brokers,  Ltd.,  and  we  thank  you  for  arranging 
for  payment  in  this  manner. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish*®®  you  a 
very  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Gentlemen ; 

The  goods  we  ordered*®®  on  November  19 
reached  us  today  in  good  condition.  You  failed, 
however,  to  send  us  the  men’s  sport  sweaters 
that^^®  we  ordered. 

Please  check  up  on  this  order. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gentlemen : 


This  announcement  will  be  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  you  when  you  learn  that  the*®  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  corporation  is  comprised  of  men 
of  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  and 
servicing  of  Venetian  blinds. 

Our®®  president,  Mr.  George  Flanagan,  was 
for  about  eight  years  district  manager  in 
Austin  and  the  South  for  the  largest  Vene¬ 
tian®®  blind  manufacturers  in  the  East. 

Our  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Grant  Robbins, 
was  for  approximately  fifteen  years  connected 
with  the  same*®®  concern  in  various  capacities, 
such  as  sales  manager,  general  manager, 
secretary-treasurer,  etc. 

Our  plant  superintendent,  Mr.  Harold  Ever¬ 
ett,  was*^®  for  about  sixteen  years  with  the 
same  concern,  having  served  in  all  plant  and 
service  departments,  and  for  the  past**®  eight 
years  has  been  in  full  charge  of  production  and 
service.  He  is  generally  known  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  the*®®  most  capable  man  in  the 
country  for  this  position. 

Our  plant  has  been  equipped  with  the  best 
machinery  obtainable. 

You*®®  will  readily  understand,  therefore, 
that  our  Venetian  blinds  are  made  under  the 
most  ideal  conditions,  and  that  the  quality 
will*®®  be  the  most  dependable. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
mit  estimates  on  such  jobs  as  you  may  now 
have**®  in  progress,  and  those  to  come  in  the 
future. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Gentlemen : 

In  correspondence  with  Mr.  John  James 
Jackson,^*®  of  Rocky  Park,  Exeter,  about  the 
purchase  of  a  portable  Ferris  Wheel,  he  re¬ 
ferred  us  to  you,  stating  that  you^®®  would 
recommend  him  for  integrity  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  ability. 

Confidentially,  what  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  business  experience,  age,^®®  and  nationality 
of  this  man? 

In  your  opinion,  is  he  responsible  for  notes 
to  the  amount  of®®®  $2,950  on  a  time-payment 
contract  agreement? 

.4ny  information  that  you  see  fit  to  send  us 
will  be  greatly®*®  appreciated.  And  will  you 
please  send  your  reply  by  air  mail,  in  the  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  enclosed  for 
that®*®  purpose. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (344) 


Drills  on  Chapter  XII 

Gentlemen : 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  your  two  letters 
of  November  25  and  26,  together  with  con¬ 
firmations^®  of  cables  exchanged  and  sales 
notes,  for  which  we  thank  you. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  what  you 
have  to*®  say  about  the  small  chance  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  American  granulated  sugar  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  lower  prices®® 
quoted  in  your  market  for  European  sugars. 
We  feel,  however,  that  this  situation  will  alter 
during  the  next  month  or®®  so.  We  shall  de¬ 
pend  upon  you  to  inform  us  immediately  when 


Enclosed  is  a  receipt  for  the  two  bonds,®*® 
Interstate  Power  5’s,  due  in  1957,  which  you 
sent  us  on  the  twelfth. 

These  are  temporary  certificates.®®®  I  am 
asking  that  you  will  keep  me  informed  as  to 
when  you  will  issue  the  permanent  ones. 

According  to®®®  your  request  I  am  enclosing 
two  $1,000  Interstate  First  Mortgage  bonds, 
due  in  1944. 

Please®®®  acknowledge  their  receipt  promptly. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  is  a  check  made  out  to  your  order 
for  a  quarterly®®®  dividend  of  fihy  cents  per 
share  on  the  Class  A  common  stock  of  the 
Colorado  Power  Company  standing  in  your®*® 
name  at  the  close  of  business  April  30  of  this 
year.  Acknowledgement  of  this  check  is  not 
necessary. 

Please  notify®®®  us  of  any  change  in  your 
address. 

Yours  very  truly,  (370) 


Key  to  October  0.  G.  A.  Plate 

Form  the  habit  of  reading  the  plates  that 
are  given  in  your  shorthand  mapzine.  The 
more  you  read,  the  more®®  familiar  you  will 
become  with  the  common  outlines  which 
occur  again  and  again  in  all  work,  the 
quicker  these  outlines*®  will  be  recalled  when 
next  dictated,  and  the  faster  you  will  be  able 
to  write  them.  As  soon  as  you®®  meet  an  out¬ 
line  in  these  plates  that  you  cannot  read,  draw 
a  circle  around  it  and  continue  reading.  At 
the®®  conclusion  of  the  exercise  you  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  article  and  can  then  better 
solve  the  encircled  words.*®®  Make  a  tran¬ 
script,  and  then  have  someone  dictate  the  type¬ 
written  copy  to  you.  When  you  have  completed 
the  dictation,  read*®®  it  back  first.  Study  to 
improve  your  notes.  Thus  you  get  the  benefit 
of  the  shorthand  plates  “coming  and  going.” 
(140) 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


Steve fi SON  s  Code 

To  work  “a  little  harder”  and  with  deter¬ 
mination  and  intelligence. 

To  remember  enough  of  the  past  to  profit 
by  its^®  mistakes. 

To  “worry  never,”  but  to  think  seriously 
of  the  future  and  not  only  of  today. 

To  “play  the  game”^°  fair.  To  be  cheerful 
and  keep  smiling. 

To  perform  my  duties  faithfully.  To  de¬ 
velop  courage  and  self-reliance. 

To  be®°  kind  to  dogs  and  other  dumb  animals. 
To  cultivate  economy  and  to  waste  nothing 
of  value. 

To  look  well  after®”  my  health,  and  spend 
as  much  times  as  possible  in  the  “great  out-of- 
doors.” 

In  the  development  of  business'””  to  seek 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 

To  keep  thoroughly  posted  and  “know  more” 
about  the  business  in  which  I  am'*”  engaged. 

To  ignore  courteously  any  display  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  others. 

To  cooperate  earnestly  and  sincerely'^”  with 
all  my  business  associates. 

These  things  let  us  resolve  to  do  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  (159) 

American  Optical  Glass 

From  “Popular  Research  Narratives” 
Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering  Foundation 
(Copyright  by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  the  United  States 
of  America  had  produced  only  negligible  quan¬ 
tities  of  optical  glass.  Generations  oF”  re¬ 
search  to  produce  glass  that  would  satisfy  the 
exacting  requirements  had  culminated  in  the 
work  of  two  German  scientists,  through^” 
whose  successes  supremacy  in  the  industry 
went  to  the  Prussian  city  of  Jena.  Methods  of 
manufacture  were  protected  by  secrecy.””  From 
this  source  came  most  of  the  high-grade  op¬ 
tical  glass  used  in  America  until  very  recent 
years.  When  German®”  commerce  was  barred 
from  the  seas,  and  England  and  France  needed 
all  the  glass  they  could  produce.  America  had 
no'“  alternative  but  to  make  her  own.  At 
various  times  subsequent  to  1890,  a  few  Ameri¬ 
can  glass  makers  had'^”  endeavored  to  produce 
optical  glass ;  but  the  German  glass  was  so 
excellent  and  cheap  that  there  was  little  in¬ 
ducement  to'^®  develop  the  industry  until  the 
war  changed  conditions  and  added  large  and 
urgent  special  demands. 

Commercial  manufacturers  at  once  at¬ 
tacked'””  the  problem,  each  guarding  his  trade 
secrets.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  perceiving  the  exigency,  began  experi¬ 
mental  work  in'®”  the  winter  of  1914-15  at  its 
Pittsburgh  laboratory.  The  Geophysical  Lab¬ 
oratory,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  oF”” 
Washington,  laid  aside  other  researches  and 
concentrated  its  attention  upon  optical  glass. 
Later  the  Council  of  National  Defense  became 
interested^^”  through  the  Naval  Consulting 


Board,  and  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  assisted  by  finding  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Cooperation  was^'”  established  among 
all  these  parties  at  interest  although  there  was 
passive  resistance  at  first  in  defense  of  trade 
secrets.  A^””  demonstration  of  the  efficiency 
of  science  broke  dow'ii  this  resistance;  from 
analyses  of  110  German  glasses,  a  method^®” 
was  worked  out  in  two  or  three  weeks  by 
which  batches  of  glass  could  be  computed  so 
accurately  in  advance®””  that,  with  an  experi¬ 
mental  melt  and  one  or  two  large  melts,  glass 
of  a  desired  quality  could  be  made.  This®®” 
was  a  most  important  advance.  The  method 
is  very  useful  and  the  manner  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  indicated  to  the  disciples®'”  of  secrecy 
that  science  could  be  superior  to  technical  skill, 
based  on  experience  alone. 

Improvements  were  made  also  in  the®””  melt¬ 
ing  pots,  and  in  the  methods  of  stirring  the 
molten  glass,  machines  being  substituted  for 
the  hand  labor  thought  indispensable®®”  at  Jena, 
hi  furnace  operation,  the  cycle  was  shortened 
from  two  and  a  half  days  to  24  hours.  In'”” 
annealing,  the  Germans  took  four  weeks  to 
cool  the  glass  very  gradually  from  465“C. 
to'®”  370°C.  America  greatly  reduced  this 
period — to  three  days  in  some  instances.  Roll¬ 
ing  optical  glass  into"”  sheets  and  other  in¬ 
novations  were  successfully  introduced.  Per¬ 
centage  of  usable  glass  in  gross  product  re¬ 
ported  by  Germany  ranged  from  15'””  to  20; 
toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the  average  at 
one  large  American  plant  exceeded  23  per 
cent.'®”  The  quality  equaled  Jena.  In  1914, 
the  United  States  of  America  imported  prac¬ 
tically  all  its  optical  glass;  in®””  1918,  it  had 
become  an  exporter. 

To  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  narrated,  one  should  understand  that®®” 
optical  glass  is  not  mere  glass.  Good  optical 
glass  must  be  homogeneous,  both  chemically 
and  physically;  must  be  as  free®'”  as  possible 
from  color,  have  a  high  degree  of  transparency, 
extreme  stability  against  weather  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  large  measure  of®””  toughness  and 
hardness,  in  addition  to  definite  refractive 
properties.  For  success,  there  must  be  had 
right  raw  materials,  good  pots,®®”  special  pots 
for  special  batches,  temperature  control,  cor¬ 
rect  stirring.  Thorough  knowledge  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  engineering  were  found  to  be®”” 
more  than  equivalent  substitutes  for  experience 
in  glass  making,  German  tradition  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  (615) 

— Based  largely  on  information  gathered  by  Harrison 
E.  Howe  for  "The  New  World  of  Science,"  edited  by 
Robert  M.  Yerkes — The  Century  Co.,  1920. 

28  o-Words-a-Minute 
Championship —  T  estimony 

igzp  N.S.R.A.  Speed  Contest^  Omaha 

Syllable  Intensity:  . 

With  Q't  and  A‘s  1.44 

Without  Q’l  and  A’s  1.37 

Number  of  Q’a  and  A's  15  4 

Q  What  is  your  name?  A  Doctor  Frank 
Smith. 

Q  Where  do  you  live? 
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A  Denver,  Colorado. 

Q  What  your  profession? 

A  Physician  and  surgeon. 

Q  When  were  you  called  into  this  case? 

A  I  do  not  remember  the^®  exact  date;  I 
think  it  was  either  May  first  or  second. 

Q  When  was  this  case  started  on  behalf  of“® 
the  plaintiff,  if  you  know?  A  I  do  not  know. 

Q  Did  you  know  Mr.  Wilson  before  this 
case  was®®  begun? 

A  No,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wilson  personally. 

Q  Where  is  your  office? 

A  My  office  is  now^®°  in  the  Great  Northern 
Building. 

Q  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present 
quarters?  A  About  three  years. 

Q  Have^^®  you  ever  testified  for  Mr.  Wilson 
previous  to  this  time?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  ever  testify  in  any^^®  case  in 
which  he  was  interested?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Are  you  in  your  office  all  day? 

A  Not  alP®®  day,  no. 

Q  Where  do  you  spend  part  of  your  time? 

A  At  the  hospital. 

Q  Do  you  spend  any^®®  time  at  the  Clinic? 

A  I  have  regular  office  hours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  my  time  is‘®®  devoted 
chiefly  to  operations  and  consultations. 

Q  You  also  have  an  office  at  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company,  have  you  not?^^® 

A  I  have  no  regular  office  there,  but  am 
called  in  on  emergency  cases. 

Q  You  are  retained  as  an^^®  employee  of  the 
Cab  Company,  are  you  not? 

A  No,  I  would  not  say  I  am  employed  ex¬ 
actly. 

Q  Well,^®®  just  what  is  your  connection 
with  them? 

A  I  receive  a  salary  for  acting  as  physician 
for  their  Association. 

Q280  Then  you  are  an  employee  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  and  receive  a  stipulated  salary 
per  annum?  (297) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Business  Letters 

(From  "Rational  Dictation,"  Part  II,  pages  142  and 
143,  letters  201  and  202) 

Mr.  Clifford  T.  Coe  , 

125  Grant  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
I  )ear  Sir ; 

Will  you  please  let  us  know*®  whether  M.  J. 
Duffy  is  still  in  your  service?  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  for  certain  information  that  we 
need^®  in  connection  with  his  application  for  a 
bond,  but  he  has  ignored  our  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  we  enclose.®®  If  he  is  still  in  your  service 
a  word  from  you  would  doubtless  help  along 
the  matter. 

Yours  truly,  (79) 

Mr.  F.  J.  Frank 
265  Eastland  Avenue 
Akron,  Ohio 
Dear  Sir: 

Every  once  in  a  while  we^“  like  to  stop  long 


enough  to  let  our  good  friends  know  that  we 
really  appreciate  their  business. 

It’s  always  a^®  genuine  pleasure  to  serve 
you,  and  we  hope  the  type  of  service  you  are 
getting  is  entirely  satisfactory.  If  it®®  isn’t, 
we  want  you  to  tell  us.  We  want  it  to  be 
satisfactory,  for  you  are  in  a  measure  respon¬ 
sible®®  for  the  growth  and  success  of  our 
business. 

You  may  have  some  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements  in  our  service.  If  you^®®  have  we’ll 
be  mighty  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  them. 
The  best  suggestions  we  get  for  improvements 
come^^®  from  our  friends.  You  may  have  the 
biggest  and  best  one  yet.  It  may  not  seem 
very  important  to  you,*^®  yet  might  be  just  the 
thing  we  need. 

Whether  you  have  any  suggestions  or  not, 
stop  in  when  you  are'®®  going  by — we’re  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  see  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (171) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Explained 

Tom:  Is  there  any  difference  in  meaning 
between  sight  and  vision? 

Jerry :  I  .should  say  so.  My  girl  is  a^®  vision 
and  yours  is  a  sight.  (26) 

Snap  Judgment 

“Why,  my  dear  man,  right  now  my  poetry 
is  Being  read  by  twice  as  many  people  as 
before.” 

“So!  You^®  went  and  got  married,  did 
you?”  (26) 

Not  There 

“So  you  don’t  believe  Santa  Claus  drives  his 
reindeer  over  the  snow?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“You’re  from  Missouri,  eh?” 

“No,  sir,2®  Florida.”  (21) 

Experienced 

Business  man  (to  applicant)  :  I  am  inclined 
to  give  you  the  position  if  you  understand 
double-entry  bookkeeping. 

Applicant:  P®  do  thatl  Why,  at  my  last 
place  I  had  to  do  triple  entry — a  set  for  the 
active  partner  showing^®  the  real  profit,  a  set 
for  the  sleeping  partner  showing  small  profits, 
and  a  set  for  the  income-tax  officials,®®  showing 
no  profit.  (63) 

Why  They  Look  That  Way 

Inquiring  Friend:  Why  must  a  judge  look 
so  impassive?” 

His  Honor :  If  you  show  any  signs  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a^®  lawyer’s  argument  he’ll  never 
stop.  (25) 

No  Inducement 

Teacher:  If  you  are  a  good  boy,  Georgie, 
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you  will  go  to  Heaven  when  you  die,  and  have 
a  gold*”  crown  on  your  head. 

George:  Not  for  me,  then;  I  had  one  of 
them  things  put  on  a  tooth  once.  (40) 

Making  the  Best  of  It 

Quick-Witted  Wife ;  Here — bring  this  awful 
vase  of  -Aunt  Kmma’s  down  with  you.  (14) 

School  News 

(Continued  from  page  147) 

dustrial  Exposition.  The  tournament  consisted 
of  preliminary  and  final  contests  in  three  divi¬ 
sions:  the  novice  division,  open  to  typists  of 
not  more  than  one  year’s  training;  the  junior 
division,  open  to  typists  with  not  more  than 
two  years’  experience ;  the  senior  division, 
open  to  all  typists  in  Washington  and  vicinity. 

The  novice  championship  cup  was  won  by 
Miss  Burnetta  E.  Derrick,  a  student  of  the 
Strayer  Business  College,  speed  52.8  words  a 
minute.  Second  place  was  won  by  Miss  Ethel 
Mintz,  of  the  Washington  School  for  Secre¬ 
taries,  speed  52.6  words  a  minute.  The  winner 
of  the  junior  championship  was  Clarence  Lease 
Bussard,  a  student  of  the  W'ashington  School 
for  Secretaries,  speed  67.13  words  a  minute. 
Miss  Mary  Alexander,  an  employee  of  a  local 
loan  and  trust  company,  won  the  senior  cham¬ 
pionship,  at  the  rate  of  86.1  words  a  minute  for 
thirty  minutes. 

Officials  of  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  the  cups  and  other  prizes 
to  the  winners. 

The  public  interest  aroused  by  this  first  city 
championship  contest  was  so  great  that  steps 
were  taken  to  make  it  an  annual  event. 

P.  J.  Harman  was  chairman  of  the  Contest 
Committee,  and  John  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  was  chief  judge. 

nr  HE  Print  Shop  at  Brewster  Vocational 
School,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  turns  out  in 
addition  to  its  job  work  a  student  paper  now 
in  its  third  volume.  The  “Brewster  Voca¬ 
tional  News”  is  a  credit  not  only  to  its  editorial 
staff,  of  which  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ellis  is  adviser, 
but  to  the  mechanical  and  business  staff  that 
Mr.  Turner  “fathers.”  The  shop  boasts  five 
linotype  operators  this  year,  and  several 
presses,  evidently,  for  a  note  on  the  front  page 
mentions  the  head  pressman’s  difficulties  at 
times  in  keeping  a  press  open  for  the  “News.” 

How  well  we  know  that  situation,  from  our 
own  experience  with  our  magazines! 


Teachers'  Certijicates 

INCH  the  last  list  was  printed  the  following 
teachers  have  been  granted  certificates : 

Rev.  SUter  Mary  Alphonso,  Albany,  New  York 

Waldorf  F.  Amsteln,  South  Deerfield,  Massachusetts 

Ilia  laie  Anderson,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Lena  S.  Anderson,  Sullield,  Connecticut 

Francis  4.  Atkinson,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas.saehusetts 

Mary  Austin,  Sprlnetown,  Texas 

Ruth  A.  Baron,  (irand  Lake  Stream,  Maine 

.Marion  Bose  Baker,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Sister  M.  Baptists,  Baden,  Pennsylvania 

Raymond  A.  Baum,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  L.  Bassett,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Clarine  F,  Beebe,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Helen  Hurlburt  Beebe,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Margaret  Benedict,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Dorothy  E.  Benson,  West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 

Adeline  Pearl  Bettigole,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Margaret  Black,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth  A,  Blanchard,  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Elson  R.  Blood,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Lucretia  Hilda  Bonney,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Esther  L,  Brakke,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Mary  Constance  Breck,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Winifred  Marie  Brennan,  Randolph,  Massachusetts 

Nora  A.  Brick,  Westfield,  ,Ma8Baehusett8 

William  4,  Broadrlbb,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

Cecil  Rupert  Brown,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Dorotliy  M,  Brown,  Springfield,  Massarliusetts 

Etta  L,  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine 

Mary  A.  Bruso,  Mittineague,  Massachusetts 

Ida  Mae  Bryan,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Mrs,  Gertrude  D.  Bryant,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 

Claire  Elizabeth  Burke,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Helen  Frances  Burke,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Alice  Marie  Bussell,  Mittineague,  Massachusetts 

Gertrude  L,  Caesar,  Dalton,  Massachusetts 

Mary  V.  Calamari,  Mittineague,  Massachusetts 

Josephine  Calhoun,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Ruth  0.  Campbell,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Katherine  Cantlln,  Northampton,  ,\Iassarliusetts 

Sister  Mary  Casimir,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Leroy  H,  Caston,  Auburn,  Maine 

Rev,  Sister  M,  Celestine,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone 

Lisle  Colby  Chadbourne,  Harmony,  Maine 

Bernice  A.  Chapman,  Auburn,  Maine 

Ralph  R,  Clielifoux,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Lottie  Alice  Chilenski,  Monson,  Massachusetts 

Edna  4,  Cliobot,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Emily  S,  Cichonski,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts 

Alice  F.  Cobey,  Siiringfield,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Mead  Coe,  Mittineague,  Massachusetts 

Max  Carold  Collins,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Annabel  Conaway,  Ponca  City.  Oklahoma 

Margaret  M.  Condon,  Riceville.  Iowa 

Helen  M,  Connor.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Florence  M,  Cook,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Lauretta  4.  Cormier.  Bast  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

P.iuline  Covington.  College  Grove,  Tennessee 

Catherine  Peet  Cowley,  Spokane,  tVashington 

Avis  L,  Crawford,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Elsie  H,  Crawford,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Mrs,  4.  C,  Creech,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina 

Robert  P.  Cunningham,  Portland,  Maine 

Margarll  E,  Curley.  Mittineague,  Massachusetts 

William  Michael  Dalton,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Glayds  Rose  Darcy,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 

.Mary  £,  Darling,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Davenport,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Elsie  A.  Davies,  Brewer,  Maine 

Richard  P.  Deasey,  Springfield,  Massacliusetts 

Gladys  Stafford  DeNoyer,  Concordia,  Kansas 

Hugh  A,  Derham,  Hudson,  Iowa 

Cecile  A.  Desmarals,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Augustin  Merc.ido  Diaz,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico 

Arlene  Dietrich,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Ehra  H.  Dodd,  Bangor,  Maine 

ETorence  Doduck,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Ellen  M,  Doherty,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Rev.  Sister  Mary  Dolores,  O.P..  Cienfuegos,  Cuba 

Edith  E.  Donley,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Pearl  Phyllis  Donnelly,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Alice  E.  Doresy,  Auburn,  Maine 

Maxwell  El.  Durkee.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Grace  C.  Duvall,  West  Chester.  Iowa 

Rev.  Sister  M.  Edmund,  Albany,  New  York 

Margaret  E.  Elden,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Jeremiah  William  Corkery,  Eaathampton,  Massachusetts 


Our  Gift  to  Teachers — 

A  companion  to 
the  Gregg  Pen 

IN  response  to  the  demand  of  hundreds  of  teachers 
who  have  asked  for  a  pencil  as  a  companion  to  the 
Gregg  Fen,  we  have  had  made  to  our  specifications 
an  Eversharp  Pencil,  especially  designed  for  shorthand 
writing,  and  bearing  the  Gregg  Emblem. 

One  of  these  new  Gregg  Eversharp  pencils  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  compliments  of  The  Gregg  Writer  to 
every  teacher  sending  us  a  subscription  club  of  from 
90  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  the  shorthand  pupils 
under  his  instruction.  (A  “club”  consists  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  pupils.) 

The  features  of  the  new  pencil  are: 

1 .  Light  weight. 

2.  Perfect  balance  for  shorthand  writing. 

3,  No  clip — the  pencil  may  be  turned  freely  in  the  hand 
while  writing,  in  order  to  keep  a  sharp  edge 
always  available. 

4.  Beautiful  appearance — rosewood  finish,  with  a  gold 
band  and  graceful,  tapering  top. 

5.  A  supply  of  HB  Eversharp  leads  and  an  eraser  under 
the  cap  of  each  pencil. 

When  you  send  in  your  subscription  club,  please  state 
what  percentage  of  your  students  are  represented, 
and  also,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  or  misunder¬ 
standing,  state  whether  or  not  you  have  already 
received  one  of  these  pencils  from  us. 

The  Gregg  Writer 

16  West  47  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Miss  Florence  E,  Ulrich, 

16  W,  47th  St., 

New  York,  N,  Y, 

Dear  Miss  Ulrich: 

Our  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic  over  your  new  plan  in  connection  with  the 
annual  teachers'  contest,  but  they  are  terribly  disappointed  that  you  are 
planning  on  giving  medals  for  awards  instead  of  pins. 


This  reminds  me  of  my  own  experience.  When  I  bou^t  NCX)DB0RY  the  college  had 
no  award  system.  I  decided  this  would  be  a  good  thing,  so  I  arranged  for 
several  different  contests  and  had  gold  medals  made  idiich  were  awarded  to  the 
winners. 


Not  much  Interest  was  taken  in  the  contests.  I  coiildn't  xinderstand  why  until 
I  sounded  out  the  students  and  found  they  did  not  care  to  woxic  for  medals. 


Years  ago,  vdien  I  was  a  kid,  medals  were  in  vogue  and  we  liked  to  wear  them 
on  our  proud,  heaving  chests.  But  nowadays  that  isn't  being  done.  A  medal 
is  taken  home  and  pinned  up  over  the  dresser  or  put  away  in  some  drawer,  and 
that's  the  end  of  it  so  far  as  the  idiole  wide  world  is  concerned. 


Ne  found  students  did  not  care  to  contest  for  something  they  could  not  show 
out  in  public,  so  we  changed  our  awards  frcm  medals  to  pins,  and  interest  picked 
up  immediately.  Ever  since  then  we  have  used  pins  with  excellent  results. 


Teachers  are  only  grown-up  youngsters,  and  human  nature  is  the  same  no  matter 
whether  the  age  is  15  or  50.  Teachers  also  want  something  they  can  wear,  and 
Incidentally,  Miss  Ulrich,  it  is  a  thouseuid  times  better  for  you  -  from  the 
publicity  end  of  it  -  to  award  prizes  that  can  be  worn  and  pointed  to  with 
pride  than  to  give  medals  that  will  be  kept  at  home  and  never  shown  to  the 
public . 


I  do  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  change  from  medals  to  pins, 
do  this  please  let  me  know,  because  I  am  sure  such  an  announcement 
increase  greatly  the  interest  of  o\ir  teach ers^Jjihjcour  contest. 

Sincere 


RHW  AP 


If  you 


Presid^t. 


Just  what  was  dove  you  will  find  in  the  announcement  — **Last  Call  to  Teachers” — 

on  pae^e  i6i. 


